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DOWN ON THE& SHORE. 
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Mahlon’s wife and Mara’s 


On the terebinth and fig-tree 
Suns of olden time are shining, 
And the dark leaf of the olive 
S shows its silver lining ; 
‘or still noon is on the thicket, 
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bag apy ‘ listen 
° own reproach: ; 
And the red glisten. 
As a qaeen a golden 

Asa maid might wear a blossom, 
So the valley wears the 


amp ma eee rend ~ ri 

‘enc aring— 
Tender care for lowiler sation, 7, 
Kindly speech, and courteous bearing. 
Still each softest loveliest colour 
Shrine the form beloved and loving, 
Heroive of our heart's first poem, 
Through our childhood’s dreamland moving, 
When the great old Bible open’d, 

And a pleasant pastoral measure, 

As our mothers read the story, 

Fill’d our infant hearts with pleasure, 


DERBY’S THREE SERVING MEN, 
(Co When Arthur Arst in Gowrt began.) 
When Derby last on place began 
To cast a ing eye, 
He entertained serving men 
And all of them were—ely. 


The first he was a Jesuit, 
The second a Charlatan, 

The third he was a Peacemonger, 
Aad all for the Derby ran. 


The Jesuit he loved splitting hairs, 


The Charlatan an ; 
But the ened yg downright cant, 


Adroitly mixed with clap-trap. 
The Jesuit’s split his hairs in vain, 
In vain does the latan rail, 
hates to be joked on the point, 


And the P 
dam Tn 
—— 
© LONG LIFE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

the twenty second of A’ fourteen hundred and eighty-five, 
uninan Saw ran ths tate dh Lehecnlar’ ob the vetoes 
Soy, was gusscing journey on foot, witha little boy of some two or 
pete a ao on her back, and a small bundle in a hand- 
wching ef wemeroes Goltes-eftelon; Sit-caunh tue Samet ‘oe 
rapid of numerous of men, all armed, and on 
——eut ness. In answer to her questions, a soldier would some- 
times tell her to move on and hold her tongue; but once or twice a more 
civil ort relent seen ye tmabe fy ys Se ye 
Richmond was marching to London, and ~~ 4. was 
wg rte tery men wos ao paueteah pee of either 
in those went on without fear, When che bass to o large ane 
field, she saw the armies drawn up in hostile array; and being 
to force her through, and too tired ee ee 

one 


roundabout, she was fain to rest herself under a thorn-bush 
the plain. Putting her little son upon his ass and telling hi 
move from her side, she watched 4 een of the forces before 
without yh to imagine what they were doing, or what it was a 
about. At the end of a tremendous crowding and yelling, and shoving 
and hurraing, she saw a man very hot and tired throw something, she 
could not what, upon the thick-leaved bush under whioh she lay, and 
ol. off with all —_— 

“Tommy,” she said to the child, “what's that the gentleman flings 
among the branches" 
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from our church at home.’ 
“ Gan thee reach it, Tommy dear t’’ 
* Bea, if thee’ll howld I up to’t.”” 


act of holding him forward to 
of horsemen rode up. One leapt 
the bush, upsetting the poor woman and her boy, seized the 


ing prize. 
ish crown, by'r ladye!” he sald; and kneel 


the saint's hat, when a great bevy 


knee, 
ted from his horse. 

The gentleman, however, «miled and said, “ You know the place that 
fits it, Stanley ;"’ and bent his head as he spoke, 

Lord Stanley put it over the auburn looks of the cavalier, and im- 
mediately a great 7 was heard all over the fleld: “God save King 
Henry! God eave oe King!” 

The woman, seeing what a treasure ehe had mised, began to exclalm : 
“ Please remember me, O King, for it was my little Tommy that found 
that ‘ere crownd,” 

“Did you my little man t" sald Hoary, too happy to take offence at any- 


thing. 

« Pfeokine did,” replied the child, in tts lndistinot kind of prattle, 

* Here, give him some money, some of you,’ sald fy ag e00- 
nomical monarch ; and se purses were instantly a into the 
woman's lap. Tho party were away. 

“ Another thing, may It please you,” sald the woman, “I've heard 
down in Shropshire that the king's touch oures the evil ; now Tommy be 
very bad, and can't live unless he be delivered ——" 

King stroked the boy on the chin, balfin sport, and sald, “ Do you 
want to be cured, my boy!’ 

* St. Doddlekins if I don’t,’ sald Tommy; and the operation was 


child, we have said, was not more than three years of age; but 


there were already deep marks u his face, and indentations almost 
like _ upon bis Leow. He looked permaturely old, and bis saint! 


~ very decided eS ee ee ad 
modes of thought were great! ie was ver 
de, ukmentatin entotnen’ Bo, warn a beiine wen over, the wither 


the Wrekin, so great was her t that she suddenly paused, 
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The boy opened his eyes, and said, “ Ry Potterkind, I thinks I be,” 
The ae gathered ita up as if he had been a piece of broken crock- 





“ Thee hast cracked thy two legs,” she said, “ and three of thy ribs ; 





The woman cautiously rose, and raising the boy In her arma, was in the | for I should I enous diesen 
his steed, impetuously dashed at | twenty yous to learn what 
glitter- | but it alnt 0’ no use wishing. I 
| But Tommy was ngein disappointed Mtoe ] 
as on one | Wakefield, he found his way to Warwick, , in St. Mary's church, a 
it to a pale saturnine looking gentleman, who had dismoun- | noble marriage was to take peer realy Honeydew was about to be- 
LI 
at 


| 


| 


strapped him im upon her back, and with heart and hea lage. 
SoLaiineeed betteomen te tt coming tn aig of 





little bed at home, So get thee on, mother, 
for | thinks I shall never ve the sundown,” 

Tommy, however, did survive, and when twenty years were past, he 
had grown to his fall height, which was not mach, and was strong for so 
very delicate looking a person ; and as his mother before her deowase had 
pointed out to him the rafter between which and the thatoh she had hid- 
den the ransom money of the English crowa, he censidered himself above 
the necessity of w and indulged in complete idleness and indepen- 
dence. — idle and independent, he did many foolish things ; 
the rest, he fell in love, A girl was comi throngh the churchyard with 
@ pail of water on her head ; a beautiful, fair-haited, light figared girl, 
thejornament of the vi! This was Tommy’s sweetheart. 

* Good evening Susan dy,” he said. * Fatherland ! how sweet thou 
lookest ; give us a kiss, Susan.’ 

** Out o’ my gate, Tommy the trifler,”’ said Susan, but moppl at his 
ean “> hat would such a dying like apparition do wi’ a itt 

one oe 

“*Twould be keep me alive,”’ replied Tommy, “ for I’ve such a 
in the chest.” 7 " Ye 
“ Try a poultice,” replied the fair jan ; ‘a little brown 


and tar would be 0’ more use to a ever a kiss o’ mine,” 
“ Pfeckins,’’ said Tommy, “ ‘re right. I really wish I could 
die once for good, for nobody ever I can @ year. ye, 


pal” said wir Leeshdoety hope to lt for a few 
7 4 ve 
—but it’s useless to hope it. I’ve had the and the smal Meee 
ed; chal jelns) Sate trenethios teen el ocheguietty 
; I’ve ; Lhave a as asa 
| Thee Sti chetoeee) Dhave @ aeunpnalis be tap tives 2 8 ve a 
in the spine ; Thave ague every and antumn, and scarlet 
fever every summer ; I have of the heart, aud disease of the 
kidneys, and elongated ; 
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to be red that he had been making inquiries where Wakefield w 
and how the journey to so distant a place t be accomplished ; and 
that, a 


“ bodikkins,”” babbled the child, “its the fine hat o’ St. Thomas | — am, in addition to angina pectoris and spasms in his stomach, “ I 


the nebleman’s chain and ring, out o’ mother’s old , is #0 
hight valued. Ah, Susan Proddy! the miller never loved asl did 
and it's hard that I can’t expect to live more than a few months, 


Susan Proddy, which gave — 
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come the happy ——_ of Susan 
Proddy Dodger ; from a gallery 
sagen wes a witnens to the ceremony, Susan 
had lost some portion of her youthful beauty, for 
crooked, and not quite ao 1 in her as s 
ing the cbureh, with on ber head, But in Tommy's 
rth he sapere down oe poreh Ay sieood hima oo exectly tn 
' i. BO 
middle, that the bride was forced to oe Bie with her sleeve po Pi 
tovneh of bor arm gave him now life, He ceased to 
Fiooa rushed Into his heart. He 


daughter, the iovely Susan 
on friend the valetudi- 

» now Mra, r, 
was now rather 


o , or liking elther? T can’t have long to live, 

only it wou be no pleas to ve to eo if there’s ever a fambly 
ng. Tl keep my ears enna for this Master Honey- 

but they oan’t open long. I've fr colic, and knots on my 
and ® cataract in my eye, and wwe in the joints, and a wen 
my neck, and carabuncles on my arm. T must get home in time 


Perhaps all these diseases counteracted each other, and left Tommy In 


ert wpe we J He found means before he left Warwick to forward to the 
another ring which he had taken out of his mother’s Geo to pas 


h 
in the hands of her daughter, he returned in peace to his native vil- 
ad 


. sald he vats hoe ie ears , but 

thin — those agita story never 
ners the ire vil peered by “thoes Tom resided, Mr. 
Suran the fen . Le sew — 
whe! officer, who made himeelf very useful to e . He 
i : ye ou ofthetr bonnes. 'e hanged 
own hands, and enriched himself with the 

ls of the monasteries, When 0 ent eines over Metrants Sy 


being received into the hol 
ty at the Smith 8 

blow of a billet of wood, and pierced Cranmer with a red hot poker, He 
was a servant of his sovereiga and his country, and thought obedience 
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the first duty of a subject. When Elizabeth came into power he recanted | has 60 lately and solemnly béen invested, it was the duty of the competi- 

onee more, and was so useful in the discovery of plots and exacting fines | tora to act up to the letter and — this prohibition, and of the jue 
from traitors, that he died immensely rich, and was buried in Westmins- | to see that they so acted. Manifestly, then, the new church must be one 
ter Abbey, Of all these changes Tommy continued ignorant. He had | which should not, in its main features, recal the deficiency by offerin 
been surprised at the visit of certain commissions to purify the eburch of | large blank wall-spaces—admirable fields for frescoes, but, in a build- 
popery and break all the crosses; and after a few years he was again | ing whenoe frescoes were to be banished, standing advertisements of a 
astonished by another visit of other commissioners to introduce popery | sacrffice which art had to make to policy. The architect was bound not 































indicated. The ground-plan, like that of Mr. Burges, is cruciform and 
apsidal, and the whole area which the structure is designed to cover is 
more extensive than that of the first prizeman. A rough measurement 
which we were enabled to make indicates that the external length of Mr. 
Burges’s church is about 162 feet, that of Mr. Street 200—the internal 


length respectively 150 and 170. The internal breadth of Mr. Burges’s 





for whieb he ould not offer the hich | balance being Bi cavcset Uy Cha totems ont ty ae ontevnel Cetbonee 

ain and restore the crosses, to present an arrangement for w could not offer the excuse whic ance again y an external ¢ 

< Faddlekicks !"’ he said, to an officer of the first commission, in the | Mr. Street, in his Brick and Marble in Italy, thinks it necessary to tender | which oceurs in the structure of the latter, and not of the former prize 
ear fiftecn huadred and forty-four, “ who sent thee here to break off | for the blank wall-spaces in the Frari Church at Venice, and other build- | man. The internal height of each is 66 feet—that of Mr. Street's church, 
ridget’s nose and take away the thumb-nails of St. Jockster of Co- | ings of the Pisano family : ** They lived among a nation of artists, and | externally, 90 feet—of Mr. Burges’s 76—while in Mr. Street's chureh the 

ventry!”’ deemed, that these plain surfaces of wall would one day glow tion of the transepts is much longer than with Mr. Burges. Alto- 
“Who but the great Master Honeydew,” replied the man, while he | with colour with soriptare story. For these reasons, then, I Acfond gether, Mr, Street gives us the larger structure, both in superficial ex- 

plied the hammer, and aplit St, Bridgot’s shoulder into fifty nta, | them for the bareness and overgreat plainness which is certainly at first | tent and still more in cubic contents. 

“ Te ie. stout and true-hearted Protestant, and high in favour with our | felt to be #0 remarkable in their work.” How does he deal with his areat By an expedient undoubtedly ee | 

Lord the King,” Here was clearly a very tangled web of advantages and disadvan’ grand, if we put on one side both the bill of costs and the contingent 
And In fifteen hundred and fifty-five he said, “ By cross and pie! who | —an historic destination and a monumental character to be embodied | of earthquake, but one which—these two considerations combined—we 


hath sent thee hither with thy new painted wooden image? The old | with assuredly not excessive funds, and the restriction of architecture's 
a) was good enou fee’ we” anes auxiliary arts to the mere reproduction of floral life, emblema- 
“Tam sent by 


can only view with more than doubtful apprehension. His bold proposal 
two great 
Sir Stephen Honeydew,” replied the man, fixing the | tio devices, and patterns. The style was to be that which our church 


is to cover the entire area, body and transepts alike, with one huge groin 





hi have of late years mainly studied ; but th manded _ bam —_ - i “ te fo iy Seat e teagts fe the boy 

saint agalnet the wall b rough her leg. “ He is a true and | architects have of late t they were com mension when vaulting uestion) of 40 feet by a len a 

holy ey and high ia furor ith our Lady the Queen,” to seek their inspirations in a modiSeation of it foreign to those English | of 170, with the additions contributed by the transepts, which raise the 
“Odds Wigginton,” said Tommy, “can this be the husband of Susan | examples with which they are most familiar, Whoever should best suc- | latter dimension to u of 200 feet—and a 200 feet, moreover, 

Proddy’s child?’ And he made inquiry, and found that the daughter of | ceed in reducing these various requl ta to tical order, with due | which involves the ous thrust at the four angie of the central cross 

Dodger, the miller of Wakefield, was Lady Honeydew, one of the grand- | artistic force and beauty, must be a man not only of brilliant fancy and | ing. King’s one 1 measures under feet in length, by a 

est ladies abeut the court. bold ht, but of sense and cool judgment, To add difi- | breadth of only 44 feet 6 inches, and the lantern of a cruciform church is 


“ Hath she ever a son?” he inquired of the workman, who was giving | culty, diplomacy’s delays have left the Committee of the Memorial Church 
St. Bridget’s cheeks a rub with sand-paper, as yet destitute of a site-—without any fault of their own ; and therefore 

“ Aye, marry, hath she,” he sald, “a goodly boy of ten years old. He | they have been compelled to make choice between indefinitely protract- 
never misaeth a burning of heretics ; for already the saiuts have given | ing the competition till public interest in the whole scheme should have 


there wanting. Aina Onthedres, Lenqnetne—@e type in France, as the 
Cambridge Chapel is in England, of a huge church Vithout aisles or tran- 
septs—has an internal length of 256 feet, and a width of 55, and there al- 
80 the same central cruz is absent, That is to say, Mr. Street's church is, 


him a spirit of the true faith,” grown stale, or allowing the architects to go in (with the ample —- in its expanse of , to rank only second to those historical structures, 
“T wish I could look on him afore I die,” said Tommy ; “ but there | tion of more than six months) upon the common ground of a theoretic | with a self-imposed itional di ral of the cruciform plan, and the 
ain’t no chance, I've lost my teeth; my head be bald; my back be | #ite—a dilemma which was j y solved in the latter sense. Most | particular risk of earthquakes to be obviated. This grand conception is 
bent; I ha’ no taste in my mouth ; I have singing in my ears; I've con- righteously, too, the Committee pledged itaelf absolutely to ee the work | thrown in as an item of a church which is to cost, as per instructions, £20,- 
ion of the spleen ; I’ve a of the brain; I'm afflicted with to the person to w! the judges allotted the first prize. We say “ abso- | 000. No doubt, in that memoir which Mr. Street was bound to send in, 
repay I've erysipelas in the face ; I've got lumbar absoces and inter- | lutely,” for although there was a saving clause, about some possible | and which, as the judges’ report shows, was duly tendered, he minutely 
mittent fever, 1 must get me to bed, and die in a day at furthest. “special reason to the con +” this ouly as a legal 


and carefully explains the seeming impossibility—in the interim, however, 
we must be allowed to remain profoundly ineredulous, We need not 
point out how aatey the risk and the cost of groining (centres, &o., in- 
eluded) are enlarged in a ae ne ratio as the span is augmented, 
Still less need we recal the fact at Constantinople, where earthquakes 
abound, the difficulty of is be my my 3 We will merely 
allude to the stock in bing the adopted by 


was understood 
Tommy was deceived once more. When the chureh of the | guarantee against the extreme ill-luck of some architect being fixed on 
viline was filled with two or three more generations of his oe who either was already out of society, or might afterwards so conduct 
succeeded ibe seat whieh she had made a! himself as to make it a moral ant the Committee to break with him, 
throne by a Scoteh pedant who made it a schoolmaster’s stool ; when all | Accordingly, not only was the Lille mala fides impossible, but the judges 
the Ragland of his ear! dagelad ds and the battle of Bosworth | were precluded from indulging in their taste for the maguificent by giv- 
had begun to be pee + pretty nearly as ancient as the battle of Mara- | ing the first prize to some design which should outshine all its compeers 


oame d tleman little Sh ire village, and | on » but bear on ite face the tive proof that the stipulated | the architeots in Justinian’s up to the t day successful— 

Sceulved bio guy te'femuipeectiags ne ne oe | ceaieee beeps th out of court for pragical execution, under any conditions in the actual Sta, Sophia, to obviate the mishap which befel the first church 

" How do, Y he ¢aid, Jauntily lifting up his Spanish hat, and | of reduction not destructive to its identity, The Judges one far which Constantine had reared, and which an earthquake overset. Their 
letting the feather trail on the kitchen floor, “ We have heard of thee duty to oarry out—namely, to choose the build- 


vault (of the domical form of ihyaantine architecture) was constructed of 
hollow an os milar in ite reason to that chosen by Mr. 
Burges in his Pointed Church, The adoption, 1 in itself, suit 
ed to the climate, of outer and inner tracery, with a triforial gallery piere- 


tforward, 

at court, old gentleman, and the King wishes to wee thee, Say, wilt jog | ing which ee ee undue reduction, to give the best promise of a 

ward, and shake hands with King Charles t”’ satisfactory completion, artistically and financially. 
“Tfeokens I will,” maid the old man; “for by’r ladie, I be m It was possible for the problem to have been too x. RBven the 

bvorlodg of Kings prty early, seing I mw on! wae day both iLing Ri, beat designs might have divided themselves Into cathedrals of impossible | ing the whole circumference of the wall at’ mid height, complicates the 

ohard King Hens . t by the crook o’ Glaston, we must make | bulk and expense, and churches, 1 no doubt, but of a alse insufl- | problem. H 

haste; for L haven't Kong to live now,” olent to serve as the exponent of Bngtish Christianity and patriotiam in 

“ Have with you, then!” said the gallant, “ You shall be guostof my | the Mahommedan capital, We are glad to see that the case did not so 

and M ” turn out, but that competitors have been found who have hit the golden 

y reoelved the Shropshire peasant very kindly, Lady Be- | mean, Out of thelr number we conclude that the judges ay ym the 

merly waa delighted to cay we wn old © put,” with the tasteful gral. | average level, cutie ea gouaten, of Mr, Bui wa takin highest 

OUR OR tuned | the place. 
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fu 
buttrosses is veiled to the eye by a very 1 cloister ; but that, again, 
to our Po eerpag enbanoes diffoulty, which is of course 
by the weight of the framing of the pitched external 


of the am ib thing vinegar into his beer, and | ange, and that they ly named him as man There are, of course, internally no open arches, and the windows are 
filling hie apple-pios with pepper a Lowe and tying ribanda across | We cannot, of couree, deal with this question pent his relative > ease rained to the cle’ level, Vest wallrepaoes accordingly left, which 
hie path to him fall; and onoe eucoveded in tripping him at the | among the four prine-men ; but we conceive that any one who calmly | would afford a most admirable ¢ for somewhat resembling 
top of the great stalroase, and had him taken up | © when he had | Welghs the above considerations will, even without the advantage of Pro- | 09 a tie soale the disposition of Glotto’s at Padua. But, un- 
reached the loweat atep. All the gay people tn the neighbourhood were | fessor Willis’s able advooacy, come to the same conclusion, U , Mr, Street's internal 
enohanted with the lafantine pl OTe ef the count She Mr, Burges, in selecting his mot, has to himeolf a task of position would remain the of a church ved as 


the » has proposed 
moat ariatooratio of all the families in the country ; and so indeed was pam a Wo be ony those ae made mediwval Church archi- 
between them conatl very perteo re & matter study oan Ly ey 

and noble teeraine _ore orem 7 acteriatios which di —— the charohee land from those of the 
know,” she said, one day to T , “that some of my an- | Continent, not the prominent is the timidity which our architects 
from Shropshire —'tie an immense time ago, before the Cra- | bave shown in seldom repeating upon a lesser soale, and for churches of 
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eades | belie nor diguity, certain forma te which are considered he a alee saeeties 7 nh wy ak we 
vo—and even weren't bora then, Look,--thie ring and | Minor dignity, certain fas tteibn w are re, | drawings, » ROOT 
ohaln did you ever eve anything more quaint and old ?? ~ and nowhere else, the nearly peculiar attribute of cathedrals and Important er companies & Ss } adage But we cannot 
T looked at them as he was told, and stood guaing as if he had | Sbbeys, In the fow instances where deviations are to be found-—as in | au that he really intends to include thea wi the £20,000, nor 
been fascinated by thelr St. Saviour’s, Southwark, New Shoreham, St, Bartholmew’s by Smith- | can we well reconcile them with the contained in the inatruo- 
© Odde fitters! he sald, ve se'd they before. Tell me, fair mie | Meld, and, on an even smaller soale, in the round churches of the Temple | tions to architects, that the fittings to be shown should be as simple and 
trom, what wae the name o’ thee afore thou wast married to my lord?” | and Cambridge—the result is ao jt aa to elicit from the mont faati- | | ve as was consistent with propriety, For example, the perspeo- 
“My father was Baril of Boshfleld,” she said, with a laugh; “ great | dious and iusular critica an of on ee a tive ee we Sane a 2 een rer are ee oe oe bes ot 
frand:on of the famous Sir Btophen Ton! 1'Kux, whe waa so great « man tects of yore had adhered so rigidly to their . that those aa eS a Tt looks like the apse of a 
Heary’s and Mary’s time, He married—lot me see, here’s a book that | of the present day never ventured to relax a tramme! which it was al- moderate dimensions, and well filled up by an altar with a :nosale 
telle ws all about them—-be married Susan Proddy, and was descended | most pedantic to maintain, page apt ng hy Ca? Censen of dngaler hanes, nt Sip erneets 3 matet-weh, Testing, 
from a noble family who came over with William, and assumed their | Sllow the architect who wished to make his Chureh however, the by the fact that the width is 40 feet, we find that 
name from the motto of their house, Pro Deo et Rege. See, here is the yd deme Dw SA ee ey towards ey OT ous length of 16 feet, With one of reason- 
ving with 0 cosenct, ond endes 0 Go werta” it behoved him to design his whole structure. The one Mr, able size, the apse wou desolate and naked. 
knowed ber well,” said Tommy. “She was Susan Proddy’s child, | bas sought in « feature of his interior which him the wd This leads us to a third main objection, which, judging from the follow- 
as married , the miller of Wakefield,” of making the desired inroad on con The occasion waa ing sentence in the report, is the last which would have occurred 
The countess long and lead, “ You the names in- | cltous, for, in the ehureh of Constan , Anglican arrange- | to the accomplished architect :—* author of this plan, according to 
correctly, Master She married D’Osier, the head of | ments obv to be treated in the most liberal spirit. No less | his memoir, has considered that the bui should be treated rather as 
the gress Raally of tho D’Oniere of Costanees, whe wore called the mil- felicitous the prac benefit which he draws from it. In the words | a chapel for a memorial of those who fell in late war than as a church. 
lers their prodigious strength ond the battle-axe with whieh they Ce re ee en Cn teene tm eaten should | This view will explain many of the peculiarities of this design.” Without 
fought in the ty Land ; and you degrade them into the plebeian be especially designed to contain monuments, For this purpose the | transgressing upon the forbidden ground of canon law, we shall unite the 
ff" See, here is another ring, with of the name you call | “isles have been carried round the apse, 80 as to afford a space for | suffrages of sensible men in the acknowl t that nothing could be 
oueydew.” Gat pase, TED 66 Oe came Gne gree adds to the effect of 
or 


more unwise or py than to shoulder in the English ch: at Con- 
stantinople as a new, intrusive, and rival cathedral. But, unhappily, Mr. 
Street's » which seems to have ited itself to its au asa 
chapel, fp up, in our eyes, an un’ eable cathedral. To be sure, 
t is destitute of aisles—but so is Alby ; while it possesses that cathedral- 
ike feature of which Alby is destitute—transepts, The nave, with the 
adjoined transepts, is of capacity for a congregation far more numerous 


tor. is the 
“ Jackers! but this is more odd nor the other! I sent that ’ere to thy | church divided into the —_ division of arcade, triforium, and 
, she married the constable in War- . ad th 


—_—- 


than, we hend, will ever be ee ae ooo 6 

ly and weak.” aisle-windows also—sufficien’ up and small to meet aa active ytism. The choir is furnished with double rows of stalls on 
“ Get thee to the battery-hatch, and get strong,” said the countess, | of over-glare—and the erg wel hrome material, all contri- and the breadth and sanctuary call for the Bishop's 
pottiahly “ Thou hast outlived iy wrength and memory; and I will | bute to the same end, Withal, the ri es are met by placing the | seat. With Mr. Burges, all these members are of te dimensions. 
ve thee lied to death if thou word more, about your Ho- stalls of the officiators in the crossing of the lantern, while the gitar it- | The stalls are single, the sanctuary with the altar forward. 
neydews and and ” self stands forward in the apse within eyeshot and earshot of all. The | The nave, too, is of mach more ———or In fact, an incum- 
doe MY, hobbled 2 well as he was able to the battery. and there oo- final problem - oe Se Seat Se earn ae by Mr. Bur- | bent and a curate might work that , while nothing short of a col- 


voured to reeover his courage and drown his remem of Susan | ge8 with great felicity, Not to have ned a church 
with such copious draughts of beer, that in less than a week he expired would have been to have deprived it of half its ity—how to groin it 
of repletion and indigestion, He was buried at the expense of the | # 4 to save expense, and obviate the risk of juakes, was a task of 
illustrious family of the Honi D’Eux, and on his tombstone was written ; | 20 small difficulty. No one need be told that of all architectural opera- 
IN MEMORY OF THOMAS PARR, WHO DIRD IN THR YRAR sixTREN HUN. | Hons none involves so frightful an outlay as groining. There is not only 


“=. body could enliven Mr. Street's 

n brief, we venture to say that, with two designs yet to be ex- 

hibited, the judges would have shown themselves blind to Mr. Street's 
t artistic merit, if they had not decorated him with the highest mere- 


y a On the other hand, they would have incurred 

PRED AND THIRTY-FIVE, AT THE AGE OF ONE HUNDRED AND FrPrY-THRER, | the cost of the itself, and of hoisting it into its place—there is not | an unjustifiable risk if they had crowned his grandiose pile by the com- 
aera only the cost of those abutments, thickened walls, buttresses flying, and | mission to build the actual church. His whole plan must stand or fall 

buttresses clinging—which are needed to resist its thrust; but there is | ae it is. Shorten it, narrow it, lop off the or substitute a wooden 

CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. that ae ere my which leaves no trace of itself when the work is | or plaster groining, and you eviscerate the =. which is intended to 

THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. Pa Soaneaiie 4 Tog LN Se hE a Gave or overewe by Ge ctapendens Shetng of We enshangel alt, On 


the contrary, Mr. Burges’s one well-sel effect would stand good with 
other portions of the church reduced—for example, his nave contains, if 
we count it by the ning, three, if by the siz bays. Suppose 
becriptions ran short, the internal coup d’eil would not suffer much if 
this nave were reduced to two vaultings, or four arch-bays, and pro- 
accommodated. 


Our readers (says a clever Loudon paper) are aware that the competi- | whole onws (in its moral literal sense) of the security to life and limb of 
tion for this Church called forth forty-six antagonists, out of whom Mr. je nee monster overhead. With even Mr. Burges’s comparatively 
Burges, Mr. Street, and Mr. Bodley were selected for the three promised | dimensions, with his width broken up between nave and aisles, a 

ines, and Mr. Slater was complimented with a fourth and extra prize. | stone to resist uakes would have been a most anxious e - 

ve maere architects (or partnerships) received the higher crown of an | ment, constructionally eee Accordingly, the architect 
C t 


bably a sufficient con, tion could still be 
especial, and four the lower one of an honourable mention, The Council | his difficulty by aa he finds authority at Salisbury. | The third prize has fa to Mr. . His plan runs into the ex- 
pS * College has, with commendable hospitality, opened its corri- | He groins, not with stone, but with a species of concrete or cement, floated | treme of sim licity. There are neither hor , nor chancel 


to the gratuitous exhibition of all the designs, which will shortly | over the stone ribs, which is at once easy to lay, and light in weight, and, 
take place. But in the interim attention has been twice called to the | if shaken by earthquakes, will probably merely crack, instead of fall 
four prine sets—first at the concluding soirée of the Architectural Exbibi- | down in a deathbearing shower, As a further seourity, he boldly 
tion, and secondly, at an evening meeting of the Society for the Propaga- | simply ties his building together, as old architects were not ashamed of 
tion of the G when ; veneasee, UN, one of ie sales, pave & leo- | doing, with iron rods, The style in which this clever Ley rhe 
ture, charac by his clearness and ability, w , and | ried out is perhaps, externally, a little too purely Italian ¢ 
the reason of the selections, The merits of the designs have, of | side, however, ——- the apse, we see « indications of 
course, been freely canvassed, and we are only ae in the spirit which | Northern Pointed, particularly of that of France. We ld advise Mr. 
prompted this pre-exhibition in offering some in anticipation of | Burges to colecticise somewhat on his working drawings—particularly we 
our conspectus of the entire competition, should counsel a central fleche. This is the more ble, since a cam- 
PR dy pee i yoy Ay te wr was the one) 2 Wt wae for ever impossible, as—so we gather 
" , of a Chu ie, of & monumen -Mr. Burges while , les how, 
character — suitable to the English ritual, and commemorative of the late athe hed ann, he would wrest at so “Saye 
war—in a style recalling the modifications of Pointed architecture (the | Mr. Street’s church offers singular points of difference to that of Mr. 
natural religious architecture of Western Christendom) of which Southern In one respect its superiority is manifest—viz., in beauty of 
Burope contains numerous and beautiful examples, and which, from simi- | drawings. With the exception of two perspectives, the designs w 
larity of climate, eS eee on the shores of the Bospho- | carried off the first prize are hardly and heavily drawn, The delicacy 
rus. The local risk of earthquakes was also prudently made the subject | and grace of Mr, Street’s touch is, on the contrary, conspicuous 
of a special caution, out ; and we think it must have required much moral courage on the part 
The instructions to architeets enforce another limitation—the rigorous | ef the judges not to have been beguiled those prima fare advantages 
prohibition of any representation of the forms of human or animal life. | into overlooking the more solid reasons Ww! led them to vote Mr. Street 
Of course not even Exeter Hall itself would abstractedly defend the strin- | superior, not to forty-five, but only to forty-four of his co-competitors, His 
gency of an order which bans in one indiscriminate condemnation the | design abounds in grandeur of conception and of detail ; yet 
bis ccuor, tap Mem ah etalon Rok o> pelle deinen Bene | coset ee ene an te ealein 
c . u as a rence for most obvious 
scruples of that nation in whose capital the church is to be reared ren- | built for the money, ~ +e 
meral besciage ofthe Govereigh foe whew eakjocts It beeined, ce eal | ecietions eed eeaione eee he in 
a w su t or with | limitations and conditions the fulfilment of which by the 
the insignia of that chivalrous order with which the fovercign of Taste abaermnal balling for whieh te. Rivest wescempoting, wen oeenea 


aisles. The 1 roof, like that of an — rch, is lower 
than that of the nave. But the detail is exquisite, 

ing, the roof (of wood with transverse arches) stately ; and common 
sense is boldly followed out, as in Mr. Burges’s church, by the introdac- 
tion of those ties to counteract earthquakes, of which we see no trace 
across Mr, Street’s gigantic span. Yet so merely a jal type would 
not, it seems to us, have been suitable for a M Chareh offered by 
& great nation ; and so, with all his merit, Mr. Bodley could not aspire to 
the great—the executive— Mr. Street's ensured the 


reside in similar qualities to those which won for Mr. 
His is, on the whole, a very satisfactory church. It is neither 
jose as that of Mr. Street, nor so thick sown with details of stud 
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1857. 


Slater, in order to resist earthquakes and meet climatic needs, proposed 
to cover the moderately wide of his church, not with groiaing, but 
with a barrel vault of stone running through, and so avoiding the ex- 
pense and weight of additional external roofing. This was a felici- 
tous idea. But, unluckily, be tried to improve it by tunnelling the apex 
in order to lighten the outward thrast, overlooking the contrary evil of 
the roof falling inwards. He also endeavoured to give this roof the 
effect of groining, by a series of diagonal ribs ing each other. But 
neither the tunnel nor these diagonal ribs were of the essences of his de- 
sign. They were intended to improve an originally good conception, 
and they were, unhappily, both of them detrimental—so were also the 
two westera broach spires of stone, of a character too plain and English. 
Accordingly the judges decided that, while Mr, Slater's merits had ren- 
dered him y hon! ng of a prize, the points on which he was open to cri- 
ticiam reduced him to a — just below that occupied by the less 

tally-pl d, but more equable and richly-detailed church of 
Mr. Bodle. 


In ecndiesion, we should say that Mr. Street had thought out and ren- 
more than, and something different from, what was asked for—Mr. 
Bodley, rather less, although that less is of a very fine quality, Mr. 
Burges and Mr. Slater have, tively, hit off, but with differences, about 
the required m. None of the designs will, we hope, be lost to the 
world. Mr. Street's is admirab! priate for the cathedral of some 
large and opulent colonial clty-—Bou , for example, or Toronto, where 
oo ought not to be an object ; while the church which Mr. Slater 
would be wisely selected by a locality which has more it 


— _—-—-————_- . 











| rear, while drawing to himself the various detachments scattered about the 
fcountry. Marmont, as a trae Frenchman, devotes several pages to an 
| account of the wonderful actions he did,—how with 7500 men he defeated 
/ an enemy of 50,000,—but we are not obliged to give much attention to 
| this subject. The main point is, that he capitulated to Schwarzenberg, 
after receiving authority from King Joseph to do so. Nor need we go into 
the elaborate defence he makes about the charges brought against him in 
1815, of having been the real cause of overthrowing the empire, for one 
traitor more or less among the serried ranks of men who turned against 
their benefactor is of no great consequence, But we may enter more close- 
ly into the character of a note which is appended to the sixth volume, and 
| in which Marmont tries to show the personal relations existing between 
himself and the emperor, for it serves to throw a strong light upon the 
marshal’s character : — 

“Some persons have asserted and ted that I was the object of a 
| particular predilection on the part of the emperor, and treated by him 
| like a cherished son. M. de Moatholon, in his story of St, Helena, puts in- 
| to Napoleon's mouth the words, * that when he was a Teutenant of artil- 
| lery he had shared his existence with me.’ This is false and absurd, and re- 
quires no rept . But Lean, hardly imagine what we had to share, for he had 

nothing, and I very little. Fora very long period he was unable to show 
me any service, and have any influence on my destiny ; and lsely at 
that time I was in a position to give him more than one proof o friend- 
ship and devotion. When he rose I followed his fortunes at a distance. 








to 
husband its resources, and desiderates a stately and religious cathe- 
dral. The smaller and more simple, bat especially 1 building 
which Mr. Podley has designed, might be selec'od to raise the standard 
of parochial architecture in London, Manchester, or Birmingham. 


— 
MARMONT ON THE WAR OF LIBERATION. 
Concluded. 


About this time, too, Holland was beginning to grow unruly, and 
drove —— ba zey 4 out. Louis ~s eon oy, to * ay = 
is return to that country, ¢@ purpose of employing, in his 
Brother's behalf, that influence which he fancied he had maintained 
there. Napoleon, in showing Marmont the letter, said: “I would sooner 
cere Holland to the Prince of Orange than sead my brother back 
ere. , 


Matters turned out as Marmont bad anticipated ; the allies marched 
into Switzerland, and took ion of the whole country. While one 
crossed ©, General Bubna occ Geneva, and 
and Sadne, for the = <a Augereau 
in cheok. ee cues eae wos Se Oe Bee SES Selene 
Alsace and proceeded in the direction of Colmar, The the Freneh 
had to op be Sine ware, very, Bae, Se i bien Rey were 
beset on all sides by new bodies of troops, who crossed the Rhine at every 
available «pot. Marmont, acoording to his own showing, performed pro- 
digies of eativity } but they did not event the allies from gradually ad- 
vanoing and setting firm footing in , or the sacred torritory, as 
N loved to oall it, 
aun t wok so = oe the jag of onan, and . ~ in- 
te agree Ww m when he t no reasoning cou 
Napoleon's risking it, It was imposible that any favourable result cow 
ensue from It, In consequence of the immense superiority of the enemy, 
and the open nature of the country, The only surprising thing, in tact, 
is, that the French army total destruction, 

At the battle of Vauohamps, a fow days later, Marmont took a Rus 

ian prince, Ourousoff by name, came to supper on the same 
t at Marmont’s py and Fase Rony prinee’s sword on the 
, be; it, because his own sabre hurt him in uence of an old 
wound, Marmont, attaching no value to such i opima, made 
him « present of the sword ; but was his surprise at reading. a fow 
days later, in the Monitewr, the pone enn Aen : “M, Carbonel, aide-de- 
camp to General Grouchy, has arrived Lo. handed 
Josty the empress the sword of Prince ( taken prisoner by the 
at the battle of Vauchamps.”” Sach a clroumstance is quite sufli- 
it to paint a man’s character, 

But all the victories Marmont achieved could not prevent the ad- 
vanoe of the allies on Paris, and they had speedily ocoupled Nangis and 
Fontainebleau. The emperor hurried forward to oom army of 

Mon 1, where 


Silesia, while Marmont attacked the oo he 
having his solemn promise 
supporting The excuse gave for his conduct was curious 


“But what had G@ done all this while with his cavalry corps and 
fine infantry division? He had stopped at Ferté-sousJouarre! On the 
18th, he came to Montmirail tay o Eacenaiinents, ane his 

at my escape from such extreme . told me that idea 

the peril I incurred had so ov: him that he could not con- 
tinue his movement ; and that, if accident had happened to 
would have blown out his brains, ‘ would have been,’ I 
him, ‘a great consolation ; but as you trembled for me, and did not 
up to sagoest Se supens, i t at least to have come to my assist- 
ance, made a diversion in my favour.’ Thus, thanks to his indeci- 
sion and irresolution, he had eee my safety to go to help the 
emperor ; and, scarce was this unfortunate decision taken, than he gave 
up anything of use he might have effected in joining Napoleon, so that 
he wag not of the siightest service to any . Can we not read, in this 
circumstance, the man of Waterloo? But Grouchy was the worst cem- 
mander who could be placed at the head of an army. He was deficient 
neither in bravery nor in some slight talent for managing troops ; but 
he never could make up his mind to resolute action ; and that is the 
worst possible fault in war.” 


The temper displayed at this period in Paris was extremely unsatisfac- 
tory to the emperor's party. By dint of great exertions the government 
was induced to send up gome 6000 men as reinforcements ; but the worst 
possible spirit was rife among the national guards. They threw down 
their arms and refused to fight. Marmont soon received a confirmation 
of bad news ‘from his brother-in-law, who paid him a visit. The retura 
of the Bourbons was openly discussed, and regarded as the only salvation 
for France. This was not very satisfactory intelligence for soldiers who 
had so long fought on the side of the arch enemy of the Bourbons ; bat 
Marmont received some compensation from a hint that he would be ex- 
cluded from rot men cate of traitors. 

The fall of decided the fate of theeampaign. A French gene- 
tal of the name of Moreau held command of the town. Being soon inti- 
midated, he consented to capitulate, on the condition that he might join 
the French army, as if the of a thousand men, and the assistance 
of such a body, could be we in the balance with the occupation of 
an important post, at the decisive moment when the scattered French 


i 


re once, I shall be able to enjoy it at my leisure, but if the war conti- 


} ; but, while recognising them | have the right to appreciate 
them at their proper value,”’ 


The admirable modesty apparent through this entire extract paints 
Marv at's character exactly. He evidently wishes to insinuate that he 
could have risen just as well from his own merits as from the favour of 
Napoleon ; in fact, that a mere accident decided which should have all 
the good fortune. We are sorry that we must overthrow this pleasing de- 
lusion ; and a careful examination into Mormont’s career, not drawn from 
his own book, but derived from impartial sources, proves that he was 
about as wretched a general as ever thwarted the far-sighted plans of a 
commander-in-chief. We will allow him the merit of having been an ex- 
cellent organiser and adminstrator, and we have no doubt he would have 


unblushingly criticises the motives and actions of the great N. , and, 
forsooth, tries to show how the error could have been prevented, In trath 
a paltry feeling of jealousy underlays the whole of these Memoirs : and 
Marmont ekes his petty _~ by having his strictures published when 
nearly all those who coul 


have personally refuted his calumnies have 
passed from the scene, His conduct in 1830 was a counterpart of that 
shown in 1814, and the 8 were | to the same man for hurl- 


ing them from the throne of France, who had played a material part in 
their restoration. But to continue our hat ™ 


“TT therefore think I am bound to conclude, that if I enjoyed a brilliant 
career, I owed it in the first place to chanee, which, in my earliest youth, 
placed me in favourable ciroumatances ; and, lastly, to my good services, 
and a seal which never failed me a single day, 1 was, therefore 
Sreckeretc peeves etna prec 

vourite or a wi object alar 
reign imparts to his favours a peoull , Which be enaily 
— He places the man he loves tn a situation where pers is ens 

attainment none Go Geen See ee is ali ‘ 
He sets a value on his © 
makes him a sharer in his 
reflects upon him a portion of the brilliancy which encircles himself, Was 
1 treated thus t’’ ~ 

Marmont then enumerates his grief; how ho was refused a separate 
command ; how he did not have marshal’s bAton on the coronation, 
and soon, All these things, which Marmont re as sins of omission, 
only go to confirm the view we had formed of Marmont’s value, apo- 
Jeon was an excellent judge, and wisely er Marmont in those duties 
where he could be useful without committing blunders, The clearest 

of this is seen In his conduct in Spain, where he did all in his power 

produce an embrogiio, and was quite Napoleon, in our 

opinion, was only too kind, and injured himself by entrusting Marmont 

again with a command, after ho had so fully proved his utter Incapacity, 

But the gravest accusation still remains to be told. 
ite 


I cast & glance on the gifts Napoleon made me, they pos 

ee Se - Pe = those loaded on 
m never ¢ 

others. | never rece an ney ee. MY xoveded 


amounts of wealth ; 1,500,000 800,000 700,000 francs, 
seepecauen, nani ic wa vt fh oo, ei to 

t not any great degree of gra e was upon me,.... 
t will be seen, then, that if I had my share of the labours of the em- 


, hever aga 
tion, ane 





action; he overwhelms him with riches ; he 


pire if I contributed to its glory, shared its misery and misfortunes, I 
but very little participation in its triumphs a if it was flat- 
tering to me to be almost always chosen to o¢ under most difficult 


circumstances, if I was so fortunate as to emerge from them uentl 
with success, I cannot regard it as a favour that | was placed in them, 
have therefore, a right to assert that I was never treated by Napoleon in 
such a manner as to owe him any duties of gratitude of a privale nature.” 


We will not insult our readers by making any comment on this ety 
lucid extract, but we will at once to quote the conclusion to 
which Marmont arrives, as to the truth of his assertions : 


“ leon was probably the being I loved most in my life. But when 
I saw his fine genius overclouded. when I was able to judge, by his or- 
ders in Spain, that his reason was giving way to continual Feitasinations, 
and later, when serving under his eyes, | could notice the confirmation 
of my grievous suspicions—that, insensi}le to the interests of France 
to the preservation of his soldiers, he only lived on his pride, and 
never gave up his aberrations—I confess that heart, which 
had before grown cold, became frozen, and that I had no other 
feelings but those attaching me to my country, while still ¢ the 
idea that, after I had saved France from his folly, I would devote the re- 
mainder of my life to his person.” 


What a pity it is that, in our character of conscientious critics, we can- 
not allow all these fine words to pass as authority, It is well known 
that the French speciality is exaggeration of sentiment and 
and Marmont was evidently a past master in this branch. Had he 
the truth, he would probably have said this much: “I have saved 
a nice little sum during the last campaigns ; if the emperor 


- 


nues, our losses in Russia must entail defeat: the empire may be over- 


thrown, and my savings ae be confiscated.” At any rate, was the 





armies were effecting a junction. So fully were the allies imp i with 
that, when 


was present, said in Russian to the , “Let them take away 
their guns, and mine too, if they please, provided they depart without 
any delay.” During the whole of this memorable campaign, Napoleon 
never at bis disposal more than 40,000 men between the Seine and 
the Marne. The continual efforts made to raise levies, and send them up 
to the front, only kept up the number of the at that amount. The 
detachments joining daily sufficed scarcely to make up the deficiencies 
Preteen ty Seats by searabing, O08 mare capesialiy ty Steprtign, which 

ly became a more sensible evil. The only chance Napoleon had then 
was to try to take the allies when scattered, and defeat them in detail. 
When they were acting on the offensive, such an eventuality was - 
ble ; but never when were occupying a strong de oe 
From some inexplicable reason, however, Napoleon determined oa attack- 
ing the combined army of the allies when ez almost one 
ble position at Laon. The mournful results of Brienne and Laon, how- 
ever, did not serve to enlighten the , for he committed the same 
fault again, somewhat later, at Arcis, wi he could not gaia a victory, 
bat ran a risk peg by mo. ed. The following anecdote may 
- some light on desperate state in which Napoleon found him- 
self : ~ 


“The movements of the and the want of discipline prevailing, 
caused those countries to be utterly desolated, which had beea the sene 
of our operations for the last two months. The Frensh soldiers did their 
share in promoting the sufferings of the inhabitants. I spoke aboat it to 
the emperor, and expressed my regret for their pitiable fate. The emper- 
or replied in these words, I never have ‘ Does that pain 
yout Se ee ee Oe When a peasant is ruined 
and his house burnt down, nothing better to do than to take a fire- 
lock and come to join us.’ ” 


Marmont and Mortier were soon after ordered to fall back and cover 
* Paris, while the emperor pursued his plan of attacking the allies in the 


g is, and we have no reason to make an 
exception in favour of Marmont. The campaiga which Napoleon fought 
the allies during 1813 has always been allowed to be the finest 
pat eh Ee 
the allies, he wou ave an peace. 
‘Aa if wen, bo miscaloalated and the result fell solely on himself. The 
case of Eugene’s desertion, which ee criticises, 
was only the same thing as many of the marshals would have done at so 
critical a moment ; the greatest error which Napoleon committed 
was entrusting too much in the hands of men whom he had overwhelmed 
with persenal favours. He put faith in haman nature, and met with the 
easily anticipated return. 
The sixth volume of Marmont’s Memoirs ends with three biographies of 


poor, for Marmont was not the best 
such men. Nor could we have all to the third, except that it affords 
us an opportunity to wind up our paper with an amusing anecdote : 


“ Several of the savans who followed the army in Egypt were dining 
with Kleber at Gizéh. Amon, - was Dolomien, ye 4 me 
stupid, in manners, person guage. Some one hav observ 
that if one huadred millions had been es —— 
taent end cnprenea ts gnats’ Rieter cnying’ te, Mim, Welt ey” Guar 

and 8a) ‘ , my 
| fellow, how would you have employed the amount *” he stuttered, ‘ In the 
first place, I would have given thirty millions to the Institute for the 
pay =e of making researches ; then the same amount to build a town 
‘on the point of the Delta ; and have handed the remainder to governmen 
tiona—which would om are ee oe 


| ber replied, in a tone of anthority. ‘If: 
vision of the sum, I chould have given fifty millions to the army, then 
another fifty millions to the army, a good thrashing to the Directory, and 
some hay to the institute.’ — 


* 
This story furnishes a pendant to the celebrated one of Napoleon at the 





We differ, 


Assuredly, I shall never think of denying the obligations I had towards | firs 


been in his element had he been chief of the commissariat, And this man | versal 


and in the delights of his court; he | th 


fabulous | and few. 


195 


battle of the Pyramids ordering the savans and the donkeys to the centre 
ofa hollow square. 


——-— 


THE ART OF UNFATTENING. 

Leanness, hitherto, has been considered a reproach, rather than a merit, 
either in an individual ora nation. Pharaoh's lean kine were never held 
up as models to the graziers of any age, or any country. Bratus was not 
so very much in the wrong, when he entertained doubts about * that Cas- 
sius” with his lean and hungry look. The point of one of the bitterest 
of the many epigrams shot at Voltaire is blunted and rendered harmless 
by translation into a language where “death and sin” do not rhyme to 
“thin.” We cannot fancy a fat Macbeth ; a corpulent traitor in Venice 
Preserved, or an obese lago, are impossibilitics Assuredly, Falstaff was 
not serupul honest or hon le ; but what was he, after all, bat a 
merry yd lumpness and beauty have often been regarded as inse- 
— Siamese twins, from the illustrious regent whose ideal of female 

oveliness was summed up in “ fat, fair, and forty,” to the Egyptians 
who fattened their dames matically, by making them sit in a bath of 
chicken-broth ; the etiquette being that the lady under treatment is to 
eat, while sitting in the broth-bath, one whole chicken of the number of 
those of which the bath was made, and that she is to repeat both bath 
and dose for many days, A doubt, one should think, must have some- 
times arisen, whether the beauty thus in training would fatten or choke 


t. 

As to the question of who would be most likely to sink or swim, on 
getting into hot water or falling u troublesome times, the lean per- 
son Would have no chance against the fat one. Byron, certainly, fretted 
over his increasing bulk ; and the same gracious prince, who admired 
rotundity in his favourites, had such a horror of the consciousness of his 
own lence, that ‘“ Who's your fat friend ?”” was the most severe aside- 
speech that poor discarded Brummel could make, in revenge for being 
cut Ss former patron, 

A k has been written by a Dr. Dancel, and has reached a third 
edition, to be had at his residence Rue da Faubourg-Montmarte, Paris, 
in which, to be, or not to be, fat, is treated as the grand question of hu- 
man life, The epitome of welfare, is leanness ; while the origin of evil, 
nay, evil itself, is fat, Professional unfatteners would make Pope’s Uni- 

yer commence with the aspiration, “0, that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt!” I am not writing under the influence of Brillat-Sa- 
varin’s chapters on obesity,its causes, and so on,—which are only plea- 
sant trifling, though with a foundation of truth ; but I rise from the pe- 
rasal of a serious business-like volume ; and, after a glance at my own 
— points, I thank my stars that I am not what can be really called 
stou 

For, it peers, it is only a vulgar error to believe that an increase of 
what is oal food plight is any symptom of improving health. As an 
over-sanguine ees is dangerous ; ne dally ons ents ocour from 
the undue predominance of the nervous system, so does the extraordinary 
development of fat cause first inconvenience, then infirmities, and finally 
constitutes a malady hitherto considered inourable, and known as obe- 
sity. To men, it is , personal grace is not ind to i 
ness; but, with women, the case is different, Dr, Dancel reminds 
a when once they bey oe hh beee ye a 
tual treasures serve mere m paee jo in 5 

Beware, therefore, ladies how you grow too fat! you also, gentle- 
mon, for your pockets’ sake, 

Fat has ruined the ts of 


& man, as of many a woman, by 
rendert 


many 
it impossible for them to continue a on which afforded 
om an honourable livelihood. The infantry r, overwhelmed with 
embonpoint, cannot follow his regiment; the cavalry officer cannot per- 
form his duty on hegeehadl, ¢ dramatic ore wi ny: Soy ang 
personal beauty js as good as a gold-mine theatre that has en- 
foaed him, fall into poverty if an avalanche of tallow clogs the power- 
T lungs, pads the slender waist, and renders shapeless the arms 
and legs, Stout rope-dancers are 
wh gamekeopers are only fit for b; 
fivenns Lm poy Persons who live by mental labour flad their faoul- 
ties clouded by the Increase of the corporeal substance ; and literary 
men—but thore is no need to consider that eventuality, because it ls too 


Safed 
ever have 


fed ; while calves have inured to the operation time immemo- 
rial, The palliative of bleeding, therefore, is only ; the more 
you are bled, the sooner are you stricken with apopl And note 


this, for your, ; fat le attacked by apop! are almost sure 
to die, while tena pointe hove 6 very salt chanes of non ha} The same 
of all other es which fat flesh is heir to, Did you ever taste, or 

t, a pAté de foie gras? Well, your own liver, if too fat, is exactly 
like that. The geese who subscribe personally to the making of those 


costly pAtés, are purposely thrown into an unhealthy state ; and no too- 
obese biped is in a better hygienic position than a Strasbourg goose. 
swellings of the and incurable sores, are the consequence 


’ 
of ft at thé liver. Fat people, too, are liable to skin diseases, and to 
multitudinous other distigurements besides. 

The causes of obesity age various. First, there is the natural disposi- 
tion and constitutional tendency to fat. Obesity may be Ley Al- 
most every one is born with a certain predisposition, which is written on 
his countenance. Out of hundred who die of consumption, 
ninety have brown hair, long and noses, Out of every hun- 
dred obese persons, ninety have short faces, round eyes, 








and obtuse or 
snub noses. It is a fact, that there are individuals predestined 
to obesity, whose ve Le ee ge ple uantity of fat. You 
remark in society a lively little girl, with rosy & roguish nose, 
es broadish feet, find rounded proportions generally. 


| prophetic sage beholds her as 

| gees Neo SUR RRVES Chateaie te seer her form will become de: 

| Perhaps her mamma sits besid: 

‘out the exercise of second 

= that it is not for the happiness of man 
‘ture. 


causes of ulence are long indulgence in sleep in bed, 
ont amen constant riding in cortinass, to the exclusion of walking exercise. 
The Bedouin who is always astir to ure means of his 
nomade , is never fat ; nor are husbandmen, who live on 
a shilling a day, and who earn it, Even well-fed animals of restless and 
active habits, are never laden with grease or suet ; examples, the stag, 
the roe-deer of birds whose flight is 
to fat, are kept in con- 
who are compelled to stop at home, and also 


the vents, t extraordinory instances of 
obesity. Further causes are, a Prondness for farinaceous, y 
at ger a | t, as is manifest in the puffy condition 
pen Smee! Be weat-tapid bath yt y 
P ’ 8, or even by © y 
i Gan Pate | wf aligntly wags yes with p Bm acid 
and deficieut in At hag inspiration, the more oxy 
in, the mae caron (one of the ts veo hows ee 
1 and consequently from the general system. nl 
dow, puss vf the mountain, is rarely 50 fat as the resident in 
moister stratum which fills the 
cause of obesity, is our gee | and drinking more than 
vileges of the human race 
without being dry. 


z 
a 


vages 
a brutal extent, whenever they have the nity ; and it is undenia- 
ble that we, members of civilised “Pith eat snd drink too h. 
apolitical ess at charity banquet, iaie cease of 
at feasts ; 
‘cuiahhes oct cacunel, of which our bodily frame stands in no real 
‘need. Such of us as have good stomachs, convert the surplus into fat, 
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while those who have bad ones transmute it into indigestions, colics, and | feel that it is indeed a ease of vanish old Jack , and vanish all the world. 


¢ramps. 
The prospect for fat folk is far from cheering ; but happily there is 


oceasion for them to despair as long as Dr. Dancel shal! continue to re- | for some time. The name in t 


side in Paris. He asks the question, “Is it possible to diminish e 


bonpoint without injuring the health?” and he answers it in the affir- | of e 


mative. 








_ e _ 





| We know not what{cunning friend of the Hindu first claimed the benefit 
no | of this monosyllable for the “poy but he enjoys it now, and has done so 
is case, no less than that of the British 
m- | sailor, carries with it agreeable associations, is in fact rather an epithet 
udearment. In this sense it may be said to be the reverse of nigger. | 
“ Those rascally niggers!” is the indignant exclamation of the unfledged | 


There have existed professional ¢ iators, who have attained their | ensign, when he finds some veteran of Lord Lake’s time smiling at his | 
result by a surgical operation, which consisted in cutting a hole in the | inexperience. “Good fellows, the Jacks, sir, if properly treated,” is the | 
patient and taking out his troublesome lump of fat, very much in the | fond and deliberate verdict of the grey headed colonel, who has known | 


way io which the avaricious farmer opened his goose that laid golden | them for nearly half a century. 
eggs. I have heard of a man-cook who possessed everything that cou 


make life happy—health, wealth, fame, good children, and 


ld 
attached | siasm has been expended on the British grenadier, there will still be some 
friends, who not unusually follow the rest—with the sad drawback that | small store of interest left on behalf of the Indian sepoy. The day has 
he was very fat. So he went to be operated on, and died. There is a | been, and may be again ere long, when these brown warriors have taken | 
story of a Pasha, who was always accompanied by a travelling surgeon, | a part in other than Asiatic warfare. Should the troubled course of 
to relieve him of his fat in this way, as often as it became troublesome. | events lead to any interruption of our mail and passenger transit through 
In seventeen hundred and eighteen, a Parisian surgeon, named Rhothonet, 
is said to have delivered a noted personage of an enormous paunch ; after | may be seen, on nearer 


Soldiers are at a premium just now ; and perhaps when all due enthu- 


t, should the valley of the Nile become again the theatre of war, it 
my helds than those of Ferozeshah or Chillianwallah, 


the operation, the patient became slim and active. Rhothonet was soon | that the descendants of the sepoys who fought in Africa under Sir David 
assaited by crowds of persons suffering from repletion, and ing him | Baird are not degenerate. But the Jacks have an interest for us, even 
to undertake their alleviation. He paid little heed to the ens of their | now, remote as they are, and, we trust, will remain. 

ellin, 


afflictions. He sent them all about their business, simply t 
that the case in which he had succeeded was a different affair to 
Mystification was all the help he gave them. ; 

‘ortunately, we are able to re-assure our fat friends ; no operation 


involved in the modern system of treating their superfluities, Dr. Dan- | nets—what difference do we perceive between the 75th N.I., and H 


cel’s grand principle is this : to ns embonpoint without affecti 
the health, the patient must live ne eg 
quantity of other aliment), and 


But water is nothing but the protoxide of hydrogen ; and hydrogen 


one of the main elements of fat. Therefore, the aspirant after leanness, | behind and above the white regulation shaved faces of the Eu 


must eat but few vegetables, or watery messes, or hot-rolls, pi 


tarts, potatoes, haricots, pease-soup, charlottes, sweet biscuits, pon ry nas gay FEM Hindu being tall narrow, the Englishman short 
rolls, nor eakes in any of their | pear forms ; because all those dainties | broad. 
e 


have carbon and oxygen for their principal bases. If he will persist 
living on leguminous, farinaceous, and liquid diet, he will make fat 
cortalaly as the bee makes honey by songs Se gpves Chemistry tells 
that the principal base of meat is azote, w 

composition of fat; while the principal element of fruits, 
and starch, are carbon and b n, the element of fat. Human fat 


found ny ka in certain aliments which are not flesh, as in olive-| will come to the conclusion that the sepoy is the same creature as a Eu- 
oil and all the oleaginous seeds. If you live principally on lean meat, | ro soldier, save only the difference of the moustache, the complexion, 


you will not fatten so fast as those who follow a regimen composed 
carbonic and h ic bases. 
It may be o! to this theory, that butcher and butcheresses are 


eral fat ; because (as is taken for granted), they live on meat. But | comparison there. The Europeans, ran in companies, breakfast at 
uiry will prove that the premises are false. Butchers and their wives | the call of a 
tn Aa may learn by taking the trouble to inquire), dislike meat. 


they do eat flesh, 


and-cheese 
they imbibe their fat from the 
is a hypothesis which remains to be proved. 


What, but his passion for mealy potatoes? le carnivorous animals— 


lions, ine. and wolves—are never fat. 
To 


the 
he in shaking off your superabundant fat, other means besides tall 
diet may be brought into action. Overladen sufferers ought to take in- course of that hero of the corps, whom you see there on the extreme right 
certain substances which aid in the decomposition of fat. The | of the front rank, towering by half a head over the English officer who 
alkalis, for instance, combining with it, form soaps. You may thus es | 
tablish a home manufactory of real brown Windsor, and other fancy ar- Sewak. The company reaches its private ape ground, and is there 
ticles. Such alkalis, administered in ordinary doses, never produce in- dismissed. The men go to their lines, that litt) 
convenience ; they increase, rather than diminish the appetite, and thus | containing three or four soldiers. Now, what is Ram Sewak's first occu- 


on meat (eating but a smal 
inking but little, and that little not , 
water. In a hundred parts of buman fat, there are seventy-nine of car- | the two regiments to contain exactly the same number of soldiers, and to 
bon, fifteen and a fraction of hydrogen, and five and a fraction of oxygen. | be drawn up in line, one behind the other, the 75th will overtop the 100th | the 


ch does not enter into the 
sugar, flour, 


prefer ltry ; but they are much better | meals are the great and important events of the day. The intervals are 
pleased with a meal ho A of fish, vegetables, pastry, or even bread- 
; besides which, they drink copiously. The supposition that 
laden suneseeere in which they live, 
at is the best fatting diet 
for ? Barley meal and milk, assuredly and not flesh, although pigs eat | retained—that is to say, the uniform still forms the substantive portion 
greedily. What made Louis the Eighteenth so enormously fat? | of the soldier’s costume, even off parade. 


g them We know some ng of the barrack life of an English soldier—what do 
theirs. 


we su that of a sepoy is like? See the gallant 75th Regiment of 
Native infantry upon parade. Those white pantaloons, red coats, white 
is | cross belts, upright collars, the brown musket, and glittering perc 

100th Regiment of Foot? In uniform and equipment absolutely none, 
all ——_ that the sepoy wears a Kilmarnock cap instead of the Albert hat, 
and is perhaps no loser by the exchange. As regards the men, supposing 





is | more than an inch ; you shall see their brown moustached visages rising 
ropeans ; 
but the line of the latter shall overlap that of the former by perhaps half 


t the two regiments through their exercise, you will hear the 
in | same English word of command given to both ; and if the sepoy reek 
as | ment is well-officered, and has a good adjutant, the performance of t 

us | two will be eo much upon a as to leave no fair room for invidious 
| comparison. Look to the colours of the two regiments, or to the breasts 
of the men in each, you will find the same thrilling names distinguishing 
is the former, the same honourable medals adorning the latter; and you 


of | and the Albert hat. 

But now parade is over, follow the European to his barracks, the na- 

in | tive to his lines (already, observe, range | to differ), and pursue the 
by 








bagle, on food first inspec 


the officer of the day ; they 
dine, they dri 


tea in the same methodical manner, and these three 





filled up, perhaps in readlog, perhaps working at some trade, 

getting up amateur perhaps (I fear I must add) at can- 
mS ee drunk. Belts are laid aside, the Albert shako is hung on 
& peg, j t is unbuttoned, perhaps taken off, otherwise the dress is 





Let us follow “ the Jacks” to their lines, and let us —— watch 
movements of that comeeny ag the grenadiers; and among those 
and stalwart grenadiers let us stili more particularly watch the 
|marches beside him, and rejoicing in the Brahminical name of Ram 


e row of mud buts, each 





ee 





a? 


tor, unless some hated evening drill bugle is heard ; then he gets up with 
a sigh, and with pain and grief wriggles into his scarcely consen 
trousers, and with a fierce effort buckles his bursting belt, and takes 
musket and goes sleepily on parade, where the colonel wonders why the 
regiment is so much less smart than it was in the morning. Or as the 
cool evening descends, he will select some brother Brahmin as his com- 
to go with him into the neighbouring city “ to see the world.” 
Mew fing Le fo jests which entertain Ram Sewak and Sal! Sing, aa, 
in hand like two schvol-girls, they walk down to the city ; very 
mild, to an Oxford under-graduate, would — their notion of seeing 
the world. But the tattoo beats, and Ram is too good a soldier 
to be absent at the roll-call, and he retires again to his hut, where he sits 
with his brethren, smoking, talking, sleeping alternately. still somewhat 


| under the influence of that prodigious dinner, till the night is far 7 


and he draws his blanket well over his head and fairly goes to sleep 


| the morning reveillé wakes him, and with a start and a yawn and a 


stretch, Jack is himself again. 

But evil accidents will occur to mar the even tenor of this peaceful 
life, and of these caste is the fruitful cause. For ifin his morning abla- 
tion, poor Ram Sewak’s lotah was inadvertently used by some passing 
inferior Hindu ; or if in that evening walk to the city he incurred the 
luckless fate of Gunga Pandy, and fell into a dirty pool : or if, in an hour 
of ill-advised dissipation he suffered some low caste cahar to partake of 
his hookah, then is for him no convival meeting, no social meal. 
He goes indeed at the wonted hour to the well-known place where his 
messmates are assembled, expecting his good company 3 they see = 

of wel ; bat 





and faltering voice, relates his transgression. De 
they try to talk away the misfortune? do they say, “ Well, never mind, 
Ram Sewak ; it Tg ery fellow, but it can’t be helped ; sit down, 
tit?” es Se kind is said, nor does 


our best friends, ay hp by which we ourselves are to profit, bat 
and back to his solitary hut, to eat his solit 

2 See ee oe eee San Seay of his caste im 
decided how large an offering to the 


& popular man, and will get off easily. Were he disliked, or had there 
been no such fauz pas committed for a length of time, and the Brahmins 
in the company were getting hungry, in that case his pay would be 
— for some time to come. 

In due time, Sewak becomes a Aavildar or serjeant, and wears 
stripes and a sash ; and again in due time he becomes an officer and re 
ceives a commission, full of flattering assurances from the Supreme Go- 
Senin Ore ene 8 ee Soeeccans Sy oat tnt ee 2 Bemeee 
td Bey Med uit wears tails to his coat, and carries a sword 
which he cannot use, instead of a musket which he can, and receives a 
great deal more ae os oe Ge Rew, ome lang eryeee), 
and im other respects is much in the same position as when was a 
private. At last, when he is seventy years old, and has served the Go 
vernment for fifty, he retires on his wel pension ; goes back as a 
matter of course to the village which he left as a boy ; finds it, thanks te 
the conservatism of the East, still unchanged,—his old prone ane 
dead and gone ; but the old village families, the old village officers, 
old village landmar! iflage disputes, interests, lawsuits, hopes 
and fears, and there he sits in peace and quietness, glad to welcome oe 
ed ee TT and talk over with him the regi 
on old friends in it, and there he eats, and smokes, and 

Poor Gunga Pandy, his contemporary in the service, his rear rank maa 
Re TE, et Se Rive Oe ee Se ee eae apatite He is 
taken ill one pee 8 ete ee ee ei bean 
into tal ; then Ram Sewak and other of Lh 


: prey ast en w Gp Fee, the Ca pe company, is 

favour the decrease of fat. Soap pills have been bed, for ages | pation? the lish soldier, he aside his weapons of war ;| dead,” and issues a somewhat superfluous order, 

past, to cure obstructions of (i. e. fat in) the liver. Vichy waters are like him he unfastens his breast-plate removes .the pipe-clay waist | “ that ——— Pandy, grenadier company, should be struck off the 

recommended for the same purpose : and it is ore of alkali and cross-belt ; like him he takes off his coat, but unlike him he regiment,” and a pyre is erected across the nullah whieh 
no | 


still left free in the and by the same 
ters, that sasvasieat et te 4 


vifle Another English writer alkaline 
Tidote 


soda-water w she was ordered to take with a different object 


view. 
You will understand that alkalis alone will not deliver you from your | ment, rudely 


take in as many grease- 


i 
E 
F 


tT 


3 2 
2 
i 


all by drinking too much. The absorption of the 


i 
a 
Hl 


bly heavier in mu, 


jay 
& 
i 
ee 
: 


hen they do not cause death) only by di the 
, they cae 0 the dig “yo 25 
the marasm brou 


persistence in drinking strongly acidulated lemonade as a habitual 


pon 
. for the same , has proved scarcely less injurious. As to | the same cleanly errand. Each maa draws his water from the well, and, 
alight ine, or iodide of potassium, to diminish fat, | be the weather hot or cold, performs his ablutions, an act not merely of 


Ww om . 
apommngh Dna P. now need not and hang; 


strings for years, ma 1 to see them yet. Twenty stone need 
no eclid ground for deepal y : 


without iacumbrance 
Monsi: 


proceeds 
eur Guenaud, master baker, of the Rue St. Martin, Paris, at the | —that event in which his hopes, his fears, his religion, are all concen- 
age of twenty-eight was not quite four feet high. He grew so fat thathe | trated—his dinner. No regimental cook may prepare his meal, no arbi- 
eould scarcely waddle. As soon as he made an attempt to walk, he was | trary bugle summon him to it, no ill-assorted herd of messmates share it 
overcome by the of his own weight. If he remained long in a| with him; his own hands construct the earthen fire-place, his own hands 


post was seized with violent pains. He could not follow 


ure, 
; he could not lie down in bed ; he could not wear a hat without | dearest of all delicacies to Hindoo stomach—which constitute his simple, 
turning Fags Had he seen the Regent diamond lying on the pave-| very frugal, but to his mind, and still more to that of less 
ment in street, he pic 


fortunate, 
k it up. The | less well provided Hindus, sumptuous repast. Perhaps half-adozen 
poor man thereupon took to bleeding and p ig, to sorrel and spinac 


would not have dared to stoop to 
to plenty of bread and water and no meat, only to progress from bad 


worse. He was disbanded out of the Nati Guard, and he fell into a | cook with him, and finally consummate the highest social act of Oriental 
state of somnolent indifference which might have ended in a journey to | life by eating with him. 


Pere-la-Chaise, bad not his mother happened to read the very book I'| possible a little easier, till the least conceivable restraint is left upon the 


have just been quoting. 


The — may be guessed. In thirteen days, M. Guenand was able | proceed— 
to take a long walk, carrying his hat on his head all the while, which | spect—he eats once a day only, but then he eats like a serpent, till he is 
latter fact is not mentioned as a joke. In a month, he had lost sixteen insensible. Stuff, stuff, he goes on till at last nature 
pounds of weight, and centimétres of circumference. In three | no more ; wi 


months, bis fat was dimin’ 


- forty centimétres, Finally, his heavy | in front was ulti- | They declare themselves to be in » are 
mately removed. When M. Guenand reap) in the ranks of the Na- pep erg ep ey ey , and Ram Sewak and 
ti gallant friends enjoy that other dear delight of ‘ 


no friend is maligned, no guilt is g over, 
justice to record that he punctually observed the treatment prescribed : no innocence is ealumniated ; the price of flour, the 
ey ao CO ee ee, ene  callata, with 0 teey onal quan- poy day, Se accumulated savings of the year, the prospect of batta for 
tity of vegetables and » demi-tasse of coffee ; hie dinner I ewise consis- | the campaign, tbe aceiden bas tumbled 


’ 


of meat and very little vegetables. From being a great w 


er, he restrained himself to a bottle or a bottle and a half of liquid per | give a dinner 


to get it back $ the last news, now some 
day. When , he drank very little at a time ; and between meals Sorive wnondhe old rom theke tattes vilegh, the tidings which Soll 
he rinsed his mouth with water, either pure or slightly acidulated with | is to bring from there on his return from next year, till 
vinegar, whenever @ wish to drink was felt, as a substitute for it. time frugal Jack will wait patiently, and never think of incurring a cri- 
ee aa 5 of Some Seepeaes, consideration of he 
JACK SEPOY. mig) a 8 time have all he wanted to know by post ; perhay 


What cabalistic virtue lies in the word Jack? We see a short, broad, | of air and water will be found ; 
ugly sailor, in a state of beastly drunkenness, rolling about the street ; officer, the temper of a newly ensign, with a 
we shrink from him in disgust, till somebody observes, “ There goes poor | tured joke at some of his inexperienced blunders ; perhaps, too, for Jack 
tely of 


Jack, drunk as usual,” and our feelings are suddenly and comple 


thy ; it is no longer a 
ar, to whom an extra glass of grog, 


is a true soldier, the glories of the last or the hopes of the next campaign, 
changed. Disgust is exc! for pity, loathing for compassionate sym- | —these are the subjects of conversation, salted, it may be, by the occa- 
vagabond that we behold, but poor Jack | sional utterance of some very aged joke, has done duty in the 


which 
when he can get it, is as much gus nent time these last years, but is ab good to 
matter of course, as to burn, slay, sink, or otherwise destro | peattng We sti = ul x 


try’s enemies when he catches them; to whom drunkenness 


almost 
ual nesessity,—such @ multitude of sine does the word “Jack” | Sewak himself would dignity 
hours i 


cover, Falstaff has a hold on re of us all ; but when 
Wants to move us most, he is poor Ji Falstaff—honest Jack Falstaff ; 


the Vichy wa- 

a liver are removed. Dr. Cullen, in his | which answers to him for a shirt, and lastly of—I must write it—his 

Elements of Practical Medicine, relates that a physician named Flem- | trousers. Let it not be supposed, however, that this process reduces Ram 

, sometimes succeeded in protec, ——— Ly prescribing soap | Sewak—as it assuredly would his Euro comrade—to a state of na- 
speaks highly baths 


pean 

as an an- | ture ; beneath that detested garment, the donning of which is the severest 
to obesity ; while a French practitioner records a case of emacia- sacrifice which the recruit is called upon to make at the altar of discip- 
tion resul n a very stout lady from the use of carbonate of soda and | line, beneath that is coiled in ample folds, as as the hostile ad- 


beneath 

hang will remain in their old condition, the ving his ay: set at liberty his back hair. Then, 

ou in » mo’ cap, to set at ir. . 

Suan! to te donee Even when living exclusively on meat, tring. completed. hs negative toilet, he starts up like a liberated 
smallest | slave, himse! the 

indispensable condition,whether in the form | freedom, then draws himeelf up to his ful 

nk, or baths. A moist atmosphere even encourages the growth | and (hear it, oh, spirit of pipe-clay!) not one jot the less a soldier ;—he 


sme. As a | cleans his belt, he furbishes his arms with most puerile and military at- 
, be it mentioned that draughts of vinegar other acids pro- | tention : no soldier in the world is so scrupulous as your Brahmin in the 


ge 
gestive Many goes So Ee ae, presente. to. oe Goshenge of that which be owss to 
ght on by ony himself, He takes his lotah—his small brass cup—and goes with it to 
of vinegar taken with the object of making themselves thinner. m the well. There he finds many of the other Brahmins and high Hindus 


fe 
cannot. _— and gentlemen who have aot seen their shoe- 
r. Mortals grown to the proportion of a Stil- | ferior caste, 


throa, 
ton cheese have yet returned to the aspect of humanity. Listen, all ye | in the army no otnan of ection caste are admitted. Ram Sewak | Shet! 
disconsolate situation seekers, who are unable to advertise yourselves as | returns to his hut a cleaner and, in his own eyes, a holier man, and there 


and, 
by forty pounds, and his abdominal equa- | companions that ‘ Pa tary in plan lish, he has got a bellyfall. 
a 80 


to divest himself of his shoes—not his stoc for he has none—of that 


in | jutant can be induced to tolerate, the sacred dotee, one article of linen 
raiment which stands between a Hindu and the air of Heaven. This gar- 
the trousers, now assumes its 


of the regiment, each armed with his own bright brass lowA, come w 


personal convenience but of religious duty. The one care is to 

the complement of washings and involutions, the one anxiety 

oa ufion or coming in contact during the performance of the 

be | act wil cg kg Tey DE 
ly this peril with greater ease, because 


or 


to make preparations for the one event of a Hindu’s life 


his | knead the bread and bake it, and pour the ghee—odious to English. 


Z 


h, | Brahmins of the same caste of his own company, perhaps of his 
to | own village, who years ago enlisted together with hie, form his mess, 


The gallant soldiers make their easy dress if 


movement of their museular pliant limbs, and, seated on the ground 
to gorge. For there is no false shame about a Hindu in this re- 


- 


can 
ith a smile of bland yment, he announces to 
not to say Western, 


Not such gossip however as would edify Mrs. ; 


Pandy 
- | inte a pool of dirty water and lost his caste in consequence, and is to 


he 














we | nating, looking like a philosopher and feeling 


JACK GRUNDER 
OR, THE SAILOR IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


I could tell you many a tale of fox-hunting, Mr. Editor, such as might 
readers who del fa hair-bread 


about it, though; but a deal of what the majority of the hant 
termed “ ght sportsmanlike ” So without eee are 
I will introduce you at once to Jack er. He was a “ sailor” in 
every sense of the word—his air, manner. 
were all thoroughly sailorlike. He had visited ali quarters of the globe, 
been shipwrecked twice, and had seen as much weather and 
usage as any man of hisage. He was a ted fellow, of 
stature, and not more than 28 years of Not many years , whilst 
ee eee ee ae a 0 

wi a pack of foxhounds, in , and who kept his 


land pony when a boy of eight years old. 

“If I’ve only got to keep my seat,” said Jack, “I am pretty sure I 
shall be all right ; for it can’t be so hard to hold-on aboard that mare as 
it is on the outer end of a yard-arm in a gale at sea.” 

not,” said his friend, “but the pace and motion are some- 


“I don’t care how many knots she goes an hour,” said Jack ; “and as 
to the motion, why it can’t be very rough in this flat country. The only 
thing I t to, is, that there’s no rope to hold on by, in case F get a 

lurch to leeward 


” 


hea i 
«Bow about spurs ?” inguired his friend, “ will you put on a pair ?” 


“ Yes, to be sure,” ied Jack, “let me be full-rigged. I should 
Wh whee ee ae » 
“ you are, ther,” his fiend, “ apd there is a whip.” 


‘on’t a pi answer the same nd 
“ Of course it will, if you prefer it,” said his “ Here, Thomas, 
eut the end off one halters, and bring it to Mr. Grunder.” 


Mr. 
‘ou, Thomas ; that’s the sort of thing,” said Jack— a 
bit of  aag—tepen, Coes ad and ipping te fend of 
the rope. “ Now I’m ly to slip the moorings, or anchor, or set 
sail, or man the yard-arm, or mount the poop, or whatever you call it, as 
soon as you ploase.” 
“ Up with you, then,” said his friend. “There now, that’s a fine! yor 
got up on the wrong side.” 
“Oh, it’s all the same to me whether I get up on the port side or the 
It makes no difference, so long as I get a firm footing om 


deck.” 

Thus Jack Grander proceeded quietly with his friend to the 
meet. No eviccar comunel tn tan’ turs om end Jack took to 
first fence towards the cover with fair skill. No fox was found 
until they tried another cever : on their way to Jack encountered 


“Not hurt, I hope—are you, Grunder?” said his friend, who was 
close at his side, and who caught the mare instantly, and brought her to 


“ Not a bit,” said the sailor, rubbing the arable off his face ; “ by the 
powers! she at it, and gave me a regular Atlantic roll, and with- 
as saying,‘ Hold hard.’ However, I'll be ready for her next 

” And so saying, Jack sprang into his saddle, and felt himself once 


a short time the tone of the dogs was welcomely heard, and 
quickly followed by the more welcome “Gone away!’ The brown 
er 


mare up her ears, and Jack to her with determined courage, 
Spickoed toe ar arelsenauaaean g his seat: his friend riding 


“ There she goes across the moor.” said one of the riders. 
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“ Now Grunder,”’ said Jack’s friend, “ here’s your own element ; none 
bat water-jumps, and awful stiff ones too ; ride the mare hard at them ; 
lift her well, and give her a taste of the rope’s-end, and you'll be in at 
the death if ep ree bg ot 

“ Hurrah for the water!” replied Jack, at the top of his graff voice ; 
“ go it, old girl.” The first streak of water lay before him ; Jack 


th 
her tor her life, and she rusved ahead of the whole field, landing 
Jack ly on the te bank without shaking him in his seat. 

“ Bravo! Grander,” said his friend, who was the next to clear the 
brook safely, “that’s the way to do it; you are all right now; if you 
clear all the others as boldly as you did that, you will pound sume of the 
field before the day is gone.” i 

Jack now felt hie spirits glow ; and with true sailor-courage deter- 
mined to ride straight with the hounds. His mare could not forget the 
rope’s-end, and appeared to dread another lash. There rode the sailor 
fall in front, to the infinite amusement of the whole field ; delf after delf 
was cleared by the brown mare, without a single mistake ; again, how- 
ever, Jack was all but off, having lost his foot out of one of ye ay od 
and found himself astride the mare’s neck. By some means or other he 
eontrived to pull up, and get into his saddle again, without tumbling off, 
muttering that the mare had “ pitched him slap on to the bowsprit, and 
there was neither shroud nor stay to hold on by.” Once again in the 
saddle he found almost every one had passed him ; so giving the mare 
another lash with the ’s-end, she darted off with her rider at a terri- 
fic pace, cleared two ditches like an antelope. And again the sailor 
showed himself in front of the field ; and, notwithstanding Jack had a 
strong arm, he could not pull her back ; there she kept full in front, to 
the infinite amusement of the hunt, many of whom repeatedly enquired 
“ Who is that sailor? What has he been doing to the brown mare, she is 
ee ie < 

«“ Why, don’t you see,” said another, “ he has a rope’s-end in his 
hand? and every time he uses it, he draws a wale across her haunches 
as large as my thumb. The mare don’t like it, and she'll have him off 
again yet.” 

This conversation was lost to Jack, who still rode prominently in 
front; and finding it useless to attempt holding the mare back, he let 
her go, and determined on riding wherever the dogs went. 

* ! river!” was echoed on either side ; but Jack took no heed of 
the warning, nor attempted to check the mare. Away he rode in the 
waek of the hounds; a clear forty feet of fresh water lay before him ; 

And farther as the hunter stray’d, 
broader sweep its 
signified that to Jack Grunder? He did not know the width 
, nor whether the mare could clear it or not. He saw it 
; so dashing the spurs into the sides of the noble animal, 
rsuasion with a tremendous lash from ——— 
P, t 
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The bridge over the river was two miles distant from the spot where 
Jack crossed it in with the hounds; to which bridge all the 
others rode to get across river. Every now and then Jack would 
tarn his head to langh at the red jackets, until they were entirely lost in 
the distance, or rather “hull down,”’ as Jack expressed With 
fee hn nh att ad A 
yond the , over wal such as none but good horses and bold 
riders could clear. After an hour’s run, became hard 

Stee dng tt Jack ‘and, laying bis 

to use own language, imped 
’s-end smartly across some sa ectoenin tute te fen hee 1 
eut off the brush with all the dignity of a huntsman, and threw the 
back to the dogs. Some twenty minutes or half-an-hour later 
is the day, “ the field” 6 ek FS at wey 
soul present laughed as if they would burst very sides, to see 
the sailor proudly walking the mare about with the fox’s brush tucked 
behind the'gold-ace band of his cap, and waving In the air lke 

“I congratulate you, Grunder,” said his friend ; “ are the only 

out to-day. Sivan Samp lausele enese ieniee ver SURI 
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of that the sporting world which takes to the water asa means 
of rid of its su came off on Saturday morn- 
ing, from the well-known starting nt at Putney. At Mr. 's 


, two steamers were moored from an early hour, to take 
amateurs as resided in town, and they were soon filled 
with Oxford and Cambridge men in unmistakeable costume, and wearing 
the col of their respective The rival Universities wore 
cockades and neckties of ue, the Oxford men adopting the 
cerulean tint, the Cam! taking a hue of lesser intensity. As we ma: 

su hat co many gentlemen fresh from eclloge would ast bo anmind- 

of their classical rei the state of the 


g 
a 
a 





th ago, of which they had no 
doubt carefully conned the description. However well they might be 
“up” in the boat race of Aineas, they could hardly exclaim— 
Now came the day desired ; the skies were bright 
With rosy lustre of the rising light. 
“Rosy lustre’’ does not often brighten the waters of Old Thames, and seldom 
did his sullen majesty look more opaque and gloomy than at about half- 
nine that morning, when the punctual Mr. le and his University 
took water at Stangate-stairs. To sa web ate eed ees 
with clouds would convey bat a faint of the gloom 
A Te Tey aren The whole sky was covered with a mantle 
of Oxford erry and drops of fat unctuous rain fell at regulated in- 
tervals, like Admiral Seymour's shells on the doomed city of Canton. 
There were, therefore, no 
Bord’ roused fame 
Be Reps at cade al oe 


in 
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on the 

pp ta a a ye nt ngewe ad re all 
the oars in a straight line. Cambridge boat which had been by 
Salter, of Wandsworth, was rather fine in the midship section, with com- 
Cos full head and stern, but both were cometiney eptvume 
a iiedtaliient anna the most 
Sonatas ~ ae The | ee eh ey 
—had careful training for a period, and their 

friends were moet sanguine of their success. The Canines men were 


e rope’s-end across the mare’s haunches with such a twang that made | and 
1 





also the élite of their University, but it was said that they had not had 
enough of training, and that their weight, an average 


stone, was in itself a decent job to pull the water. However, the 


“pluck” on both sides was undoubted, and the prize, which was only | and has 


“ Honour,” the one best calculated to nerve the arms and stimulate the 
spirits of sixteen young “ Gentlemen of England.” “Green laurel wreaths 

palm” were alone to be the prize of the victors, and well and man- 
fully did they work for it. As the steamer which bore Stangate and its 
fortunes approached Mortlake, the river began to present an exceedingly 


—_ appearance. 
he names and weights of the crews, corrected up to the latest mo- 
ment, were as follows : 


ninety-three | P’ 








CAMBRIDGB. B 
LR. . Exon . AP. Triat 8 
2 P. 2 A. Benn, 5 
3 T. 1, 3 W. i. 8 
+ & us 4 + 7 Smith, . 

HH. . 5. J. J. Sergean’ 

6. E. , Balliol .. 6. R. L. Livyd, n 
7. A. P. jauntaie, Dal -1) 8% | 7. P. Pearson, St. : 4 
a Thorley, Wad w 3. H. Snow, &t lL 3 





W. Elers, ae Ga.” Nia 8 R. Wharton, ined. (cos) bonne tenes y 

The start took place at eleven o’clock exactly, amid general shouts of 
encouragement from both sides of the river. Oxford a little advan- 
tage in starting in consequence of Cambridge having got foul of a barge, 
but from the moment that both boats got fairly into the stream, it was 
obvious to every one that, foul or no foul, Oxford was to be the winner 
of the day’s race. Nothing, in fact, could exceed the style in which the 
Oxford men handled their oars—the long, steady pull, the mechanical 
certainty and uniformity of stroke, or the apparent ease with which they 
shot long snake-like boat through the water. It could easily be 
seen that they were pulling within their strength, and the nonchalant 
ease with whicu the coxswain filled his (in this case) sinecure office, was 
noticed even from the decks of the po eh srt ong Cambridge pulled 
with immense energy, but evidently with less self-possession skill 
than their better-trained opponents. Their friends said that they had 
calculated on a windy day, when their “ high feathering” would, it was 
said, have ensured them an easy victory. t the compilers of weather 
almanacs had deceived them—the Thames was as smooth as a duck-pond, 
and so the votaries of the “ high feather” system were in an but 
high feather in the race. The distance between light blue dark blue 
i at every stroke, until at the end of some twenty-three minutes 
or 80, Oxford passed the winning point at Mortlake, the artillery 
fired a salute, and a German street band on board one of the steamers 
made a frantic attempt at “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

Tt was an race, technically speaking a “ hollow one,” won by the 
Oxford men without effort, but still ably and honestly contested by 
opponents, who, will no doubt “improve each shining hour” so that 
next year they may regain their wonted superiority. Great interest was 
taken in the race by an exceedingly numerous of spectators. The 
banks of the river presented the spectacle of a moving crowd, horse and 
foot, as much of the route as was not obstructed the inhospi- 
table “ No thoroughfare”’ that so frequently greets the English pedestrian ; 
and on the river was quite a flotilla of covered with passengers, 
nearly all of whom wore the colours of the academic ——_ 
they be ayneeree the yee Be they presented a singular 
spectacle, coming up in the line with an exactness of evolution not always 

thead, and lowering their chimnies simultaneously like a line 


3 


e 
. steamers hove to, and the passengers were gratified by a sight of the re- 


turning boats, en rowe for Putney, where victors 
about to wash away all remembrances of past 


strife in champagne, | ; 
and to promise what wonders they would achieve when next they met in 
friendly rivalry on the muddy bosom of Old Father Thames, The re- 


turning boats were of course 'y inspected, and the great size and 
Sl peated poe aeneeen ple wonder at the prowess which 

such immense machi through the water at the rate of 
against tide. It was impossible 


not to admire the fine muscular development and un! appearance 
of the Oxford men ; but their ts also looked , and seemed to 
bear their defeat e resignation. Their friends 
that were it not that “ Taylor” had been to Oxford on a surreptitious 
mission, the laure May td we hed bg of the 
Isis. all parties exhibited the best humour and For the 
satisfaction of our sporting readers we subjoin the exact “ ad 
Mu. 8. 
Oxford (winners) .............-+.++ time 22 50 
no ps HAAS ee ditto 23 25 
35 seconds.—The betting at starting was 5 and 6 to 4 on Ox- 
ford.—London News, April 6. 
<= 
DOWN WITH MRS. BUGGINS. 

We live amid too a mob of literary gentlemen to be at 
the rapidity with any special felicity of style is and 
prostituted ; but there is one of which the abuse is 
really becoming too gross to be tolerated. Mr. Thackeray and Jacob Om- 
nium, (a clever contributor to the Times) have invented a manner of 
treating political questions which is nearly the reverse of the methods in 
use a hundred years ago. The taste of the last ceutury was for 
the abstract. General Wolfe always figured in prose and verse as Va- 
lour—Mr. Pitt was virtue—the Established Church was Religion. Now 
we go in for the concrete. A man an essay on taxation, with 
some such a statement as—“ Mrs. ins and I were sitting at break: 
fast the other morning, when Mrs. B. observed to me over 
the tea-cups.”’ , too, a military ance is sure to be ushered in 
with the remark—*“I was walking down Piccadilly with Jack Rantipole 
of the Heavies,” &c. There is, however, a lar gentleman con- 
nected with the Times, who is positively turning this literary expedien' 
into a publie nuisance. We have traced his progress during three years 
at least. Sie Ces Crennnge peneeS ee ee ae 
readers of the relates — pe bad aged ohh Pg 
trict,” had called on him and had with him the conversation which fol 
lowed. Then he got into a state of ludicrous excitement about a road 
through St. James’s Park, and was for weeks in dramatising the 
Se nctecee, ee telt oe hot Be the public, with Smith, Brown. 
- Se ee ee es a ere Last 

went to r. Spurgeon, thirty thousand peop! 
came together to bear’ their“ bosses cing” sobabedl by (Oat outindet @ 
vine, he walked home to su = meth ey mee wh deg Saag 
bishop of Canterbury and have Westminster bbey given up to him, in 
lieu of the Surrey Gardens. (‘‘ Habitans in Sicco,” one of whose letters 
was copied into a late number of the 4/hion.) But he could not offer this 
very natural on without introducing us to his children, and the 

they for dinner, and their complaints that the Archbishop 
lost his teeth. 

The success of Mr. Spurgeon in crushing the “ bosom sins’ of some o 
his hearers may be estimated by at the number of the Times in 
which the letter of this pestilent ap 


too mame of good tote) geod enum, ond de hagiish lengetge, wo preter 
Sot thal trepetion’ "eoting article, Mrs. Buggins,— i weekly 
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from their seats by net 


lar constituencies, Lord Monck was defeated at 
‘ortsmouth, Admiral eley at Gloucester, and Mr. Frederick Peel at 
Bury ; while Mr. Ball, the Under-Secretary for Ireland, fled from Carlow, 
resi all hope of getting returned by an Irish constituency. 
The dissolution took place under circumstances most unfavourable to the 
They bad The government chose their own time and their own issue. 
had made every preparation for the dissolution before it actually 
took place, and we believe that at no previous election has the Treasury 
influence been more unscrupulously used. The conservative part = 
nevertheless, maintained its ground—what it loses numerically it 
gain in unity and compactness. The loss of the conservative party in 
the boroughs amounts to just four seats. This loss is purely accidental. 
The difference might have turned the other way. It cannot be accepted 
as any indication of public feeling. The opposition have lost Falmouth, 
with its 907 electors, of which the “ Parliamentary Companion”’ rec 
“The fgovernment of the day has considerable influence in Falmouth, 
and they have gained Cambridge, with its 2,000 electors. They have lost 
Sandwich, with its 960 electors, of which we read, “ The Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports and the goyernment of the day divide the influence 
here ;” and they have gained Maidstone, with its 1,750 electors. 
have lost a seat at Andover, registered electors 241; and they have gain- 
ed a seat at Leeds, electors 6,406. They have lost seats in the small 
towns of Wareham, Ripon, Weymouth, Bridgewater, Bodmin, and Trare, 
and they have gained seats in the considerable towns of Blackburn, Car 
lisle, Portsmouth, Canterbury, Gloucester, Bolton, and Stafford. 

A fair examination of the conservative losses and gains in the borou 
proves that, deducting the seats directly lest through government i 
ence, the conservative party have positively impr their positi 
the boroughs this Sate. It is otherwise with the counties, we 
frankly admit. loss to the opposition will probably be from 15 to 20 
seats. The reasons for this change lie on the surface. While the ques 
tion of protection was agitated, the conservative party obtained several 
county seats which naturally belonged to the liberal connection. Local 
influences now resume their legitimate sway. This change is not surpri- 
sing. It is hardly to be regretted. In the absence of any political ques 
tion to strongly excite the mind of county electors, we must expect the 
representation to be more equally divided. than it has been for some time 
Ee But we may reasonably hope that though some county votes may 

lost—for a time at least—to the conservative party, they will not be 
really lost to conservative principles. 

In remarkable contrast to the tion maintained by the constitutional 
opposition, is the utter rout of sections of the house. The Peelites 
are completely extinguished. Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Masterman, Sir J. Hogg, 
Lord A. Hervey, Mr, J. M. Sutton, the two Phillimores, Mr. R. Palmer, 

and some others, gag ee oy ete ne 





gnal. 
t, Mr. Milner Gibson, Sir J. Walmsley, Mr. Layard, 
W. J. Fox, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Apsley 
next perliament. e were not prepared for the signal 
; it has taken us by . 
and as speakers of shed 
men will be missed. Their defeat is a 


intl ume, was « petals tht at once perplexed t and 
to an issue, was a ae ony area oreo 
ed them. . Cobden and Sir Joshua Walmaley going into the same lob- 
by with Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Whiteside, Mr, Bright praising the unsera- 
Rewdeqatc and 8 ze sen seh cadens Ca toe “Hig not like 
ewdegate pooner—presen y did no 
and could not solve. And Mr. Layard was because he had a 
narrate wr ne ven hmaerdawe tne =| He had been unduly 
exalted, and was now to 
The foul shows how ar the Mancherterecoo!eopecaly in thee ox 
travagant peace drifted awa popular sympathies, 
and bow hollow and anwarrantable were thir Bouta that they, and they 
only, were the true representatives of the middle and industrious classes. 
We all remem pee Be my Bean ly Mr. Cobden 
often spoke of the “ ” behind him—and at one time he Aad mil- 
But not only has he been unable to carry his former 
with him in his recent but he seems to have been 
ko unaware thew wide hed Geseme She pat between then. He has been 
rudely awakened from his @ream of He who a few years age 
was clected by acclamation for the most important county constituency 
in the Ry ee ae met wee rene abe dg 
county. Bright and Mr. Gibson sede hee sea baby om | 
of 3,000 votes in the very city in which they had ruled eo jong, and 
pe ah emer eo nding henge Bog parae « 
- snecnte  w—— oe aes Seer te Oak Se 
radical notions of reform unavailing to save him from th 
penalty richiy earned by his follies and shortcomings. In fine, all 
a aoa ire fray ders ante eopwliny: np 
nee soe chine pam | y game enemy 
phos o i thelr deserts, and be con tai, teoaeees 
ions—havefall met{with ve 
Cneh Gay can neither wisluterpret aor refase to bear, whet England 
thinks of such behaviour. 
In more than one a most useful and a most needed lesson has 
been read to the factious of all sides. England is tolerant of faction ia 
domestic matters, bat never pardons it in times of foreign war. If there 
one thing loathsome to the Britich people it is « politician who secka 
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buted the wholesale defeat of the League candidates. To Manchester | 
especially, indeed to nearly all Lancashire and Yorkshire, the rule of that 
association had become oppressive and intolerable. Its leaders virtually | 
debarred from representation not only the tories but the moderate liberals, | 
by directing their whole strength to discountenance and drive ay any | 
candidate who would not sign their articles and could not stand the or- | 
dea! of their narrow catechism. We trust that in future they will either | 
enlarge their sympathies or lay down their sceptre. While, however, we | 
confess to sincere gratification in the defeat of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, | 
because we think it was a lesson which they wanted much and which they | 
had distinctly brought upon themselves, our joy would be turned into | 
sorrow if we had the least idea that they would be absent from the new | 
parliament. They have made for themselves so eminent 
position there, that any House of Commons would be felt to be incom- | 
plete without them. But we have no such fear. They have many follow- 
ers of little note and use, who, doubtless, will be only too happy to give 
place to them. Crotchetty and extreme as they often are, mistaken and 
short-sighted as we often think them, they can be ill spared from the great 
couucil of the nation.— ist. 





THE RADICAL ESTIMATR. 


Reform is at the head of the poll—the Chinese question nowhere. And 
Lord Palmerston will speedily be where the Chinese question is unless he | 
agrees to do the work of the Liberal majority. Two parties have been 
established by the general election—the Franchise and Ballot party in 
the House of Commons, and the Agitation party out of doors—the one 
will rouse the people, the other may coerce the Minister. If it be true 
that the Premier is a tory from conviction, he has no longer any right to 
occupy an official position. A Reform Parliament has been elected, 
against his expectations, contrary, perhaps, to hisdesires. For ourselves, 
we do not count upon Lord Palmerston’s tory tenacity. He is a malle- 
able man. In stress of politics he will make for the nearest harbour. 
With Canning he opposed Reform ; with Grey, he carried it, sacrificed 
in its interest his seat for the University of Cambridge, won in its name 
the constituency of South Hampshire, and proved himself to possess elas- 
tic views. Such was his ductility in former days ; he may have changed, 
fixed, hardened ; if so, the ernment must be changed also ; for Lord 
Palmerston, in purging the House of Commons of peace men and factious 
men, has introduced into its system an element of powerful and active 
liberality. Is he content to administer the affairs of liberalism, or*to be 
submerged? That is the alternative. 

At least a hundred and fifty new members will take their places in the 
forthcoming session of parl t. A majority of them are liberals; 
Lord Derby’s general election weakened the tory party at least 25 
votes ; Lord Palmerston has deprived them of more than same num- 
ber ; so that within five — has lost fifty representatives. The 
gains, however, are not Lord Palmerston’s ; they belong to the liberal 

ty. Lord John Russell declared on Monday that, with such a pre- 

of liberal members, the Premier will have no excuse for not 

proposi: ill. Should he decline or delay, Lord John Rus- 
sell is ready ; if not, Sir James Graham ; in an emergency, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly himself, at the bottom of the hill, will raise a forensic shout in fa- 
vour of electoral change. Parliament, newly warmed by the embraces of 
— Ne follow no faltering leader ; so that — = ae Aad = 
, if he expected a majority to be retw solely e 

might t whatever he pleased in Asia, has been desperately 


The is for reform. All other topics have been eclipsed upon the 
hustings by that one word. There have been attempts to hush the con- 
atituencies ; but they have ridiculously failed. 

The Premier, with his thirty sworn officials, can hope neither to fight 
the tories on ministerial questions with the aid of whigs and radicals, nor 
to fight ee ee ee reform questions with the aid of the 
tories. The tories 


and officials gave oS Se majority on 

Mr. Locke King’s motion. Mr. Locke King’s on has new advocates 

far exceeding the numbers of that ty. So that Lord is 

surrounded. For the first time since 1832 we have a House of Commons 

returned to the great issue of reform, and Lord Palmerston must 

erates head of the liberals or be degraded as the tail of the 
es, 


and useful a) 


sympathy 
by accident, between America and England, but which are ever deeply 


founded on the affections and the interests of the two countries. [Loud r 
et ; 





The attempt to elect a House of Commons solely with regard to the 
Gre So British authorities in China has been a total failure. 
rejection of the Manchester leaders, and of various members 
voted with the opposition, does not 


modify the general result. The new 
Parliament jan — Leader. 


is liberal, not Palmerstoni: 





SUNDRY SUMMARIES, 


The Press gives the total loss to the conservatives in the borough elec- 
tions at four, and in the counties from 15 to 20. 


in Parliament as follows :—49 
liberals ; 29 liberals have been 


ted by conservatives. 

the gain of liberal y would, therefore, be twenty-nine conser- 
vative seats and ten Peelite seats. “ But,’ we read, “of the forty-five 
liberals who have changed their seats with liberals, there are eleven, 
who, although sitting under the gangway of the liberal side of the house, 
almost invariably voted with the opposition ; and of the twenty liberals 
who have been replaced by conservatives, there are six similarly circu: 
stanced ;—so that, as far as Lord Palmerston’s government is . 
the of the former eleven are and those of the latter six 
are not losses, but may be set off against their former successors. 


We (Leader) believe we are correct in saying that nearly four hundred 
of the gentlemen elected have, in their add on the hustings, express- 
eae favourable to an immediate measure of political reform. Two 

and sixty will be the utmost strength of the Tory party. If 
Lord Palmerston, then, hoped to corrupt and enfeeble the House of Com- 
mons, he has not succeeded ; if he means to spread his sails for popular 
support, let him introduce a bill for improving the representation of the 





The new parliament (observes the Athenaeum) will be no less literary 
than the old. The authors of “ Don Carlos,” “ The Lady of Lyons,” and 
“Coningsby,” will meet on the old benches, as well as the authors of 
“af bility of Early Roman History,” and the “Letters on the 
State of Naples.” Mr. Layard is out, for the moment, and his absence is 
& loss to the house, as a represeniative of English culture. Mr. “ Eothen”’ 
Kinglake, however, is in, as a compensation. 


Several of the military men who figured in the last vey ms have 
disappeared from the present. “We regret,” says the United Service Ga- 
adie, * that Colonels Dunne and Lindsay are ejected, for they did their 
best to be useful ; but we have no lamentations to spare the rest. We 
shall neither weep nor wail, wring our hands nor tear our hair, that we 
have lost Gen. Sir been Berkeley, Capt. Otway, Major Boyle, and Col. 
Buck. Neither of them in his ew capacity aflorded the slight- 
est assistance to the soldier, when the ant fellows’ interest came to 
be discussed. Of those military members who remain, the best that can 
be said is, that they do no harm; and of those who have been recently 
elected we may predict that they will pretty much resemble their 
ocasors, The greater of the members holdin military rank are mili- 
tiamen—colonels of landed property county influence. Col. 
Pinney is of them, and we all know that his particular talent lies in in- 

upon his officers, in placing new comers over older heads. 
Sir De Lacy Evans has very properly been returned for Westminster, 
eat, on De nage Stas he Secla 08 young as oven, we shall look for the ma- 
uifestation of his restored strength and juvenility in an increased activity 
in the soldier's cause. Gen. Peyroanet Thompson has come back to the 
House of Commons, and Sir Frederic Smith has been returned for Chat- 
ham. Very little may be expected of either. Sir W. F. Williams, of 
Kars, who still represents Calue, has been tried and found wanting. Maj.- 
Gen. Peel formed one of the Chelsea Hospital Commission which tried 
Sir John M‘Neil and Col. Tulloch. Lieut.-Col. Wilkins, Col. Tyne, Col. 
Stuart, Capt. Berkeley, Colonels J. P. Williams and Brownlow Pak are 
nobodies oa military questions ; Major-Gen. Buckley is a mere courtier, 
Major Si and Major Baring are not very promising, and Capt. Sir 
William Russell, of the 7th Hussars, is utterly without experience. 

“In our destitution we turn to names non-military for comfort and hope. 
From Mr. Kinglake, the author of ‘ Eothen,’ who was at the of 
Sebastopol, en amateur, from Lord Goderich, who proved himself an 
effective wp A = in the last parliament, and from Mr. R. J. R. 
Campbell, for w retura for Weymouth we said , word, much as- 

tance may be anticipated. They are all men 


involving d of anxiet 
Economist | ‘wo counirien (Cheers. ‘And 1 


prede- | volve the common interests of the two countries (cheers), whereby the: . 
will rf offices { . : oan Palmerston will have an immense majority, the issue of the great 





courage, prudence, 
and iatelligence, who have had tunities of studying our military or, 
nization, and who take a py in the welfare 2s Aen = me 


over, they are independent of the smiles of authority. Military men can- 
not divest themselves of a certain awe of the War-office and the Horse 
Guards. If they act honestly in opposition to the government, they peril 
their hopes of preferment ; if they support the government in its hostility 
to - rofessional measures, they are traitors to their profession. On 
the civilians we have named, therefore, our hopes are fixed.” 

The changes in the representation of the railway interest are thus no- 
ticed in the Rai Times :—“ Among directors whom proprietors have 
hitherto looked upon, but without acknowledgment, as in some degree 
representing them in parliament, several significant changes have taken 
place. The Marquis of Chandos and Mr. Chaplin—the first from a de- 
sire to devote himself to his recompensed labours, the second to conclude 
a life of activity and usefulness in the mere genial atmosphere of private 
life—have relinquished senatorial honours. Messrs. Laing, Macgregor, 
Humphrey Brown, and Waddington, are numbered among extinguaned 
stars ; but the lurid glare of Mr. Hudson is still observable in the legisla- 
torial firmament.” 

—_—_—————— 


LORD NAPIER IN PUBLIC. 

At the St. George’s dinner on Thursday evening, the fourth toast given 
from the Chair was as follows : 

—= jesty’s Ministers and Representatives on this Continent.—({ Enthusiastic 
cheering. 

The President, after proposing the sentiment, said : 

Gentlemen: Among our distinguished guests here this evening we 
have a noble personage, the representative of Her Majesty. [Cheers.] 
And we accordingly welcome him as such. [Cheers.] And not only as 
Her Majesty’s Minister, but individually. t eers.] I am sure, gentle- 
men, that I only echo your sentiments = say that I trust that as long 
as he resides among us our festive board will always be graced with his 
presence. [Loud cheers.] 

My lord, (turning to Lord Napier,) you have the privilege of bearing a 
great name—(cheers}]—a name not only consecrated in the high ranks of 
science and familiar to us in the glowing pages of history—[{cheers]—but 
endeared to us by deeds of chivalry and valor, blended with acts of mercy 
and kindness ; whilst the crowning characteristic of your race has been 
an unswerving sense of duty, supported by honesty and manly indepen- 
dence. (Cheers.] And lest I should be thought to be using the words of 
empty panegyric, I would refer to the work which has just emanated from 
the press, the Life of Napier, written by his brother. It is the life of that 
true-hearted Englishman and glorious soldier, Sir Charles Napier.— 
(Cheers.] May your residence, my lord, at Washington, not only be 
agreeable to Lady Napier and yourself, but may it also afford you oppor- 
tunities of adding = lustre to your great name by cementing closer 
and closer together those feelings of friendship and good will that should 
always exist between two nations bound together not only by the ties of 
mutual kindred but of common interest. [Cheers.] My lord, in behalf 
of your friends, my fellow-coun’ the brothers of St. George, 

nd, I may add in behalf of this whole assemblage—[cheers]—I most’ cor- 
dially bid you welcome and your mission God s [Great cheering}. 

The Chairman concluded by introducing, amid a perfect —s of ap- 
plause, the British Minister, Napier. When silence been re- 
stored, he addressed the assemblage as followe : 

Geytemen : I beg to offer you my very sincere and cordial thanks for 
the honour which you heve done me in associating my name with the toast, 
and with the health of “ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will be highly gratified when they learn that their names and their 
offices are held in such esteem, regard and memory by their fellow country- 


men residing in the United States. I, myself, gentlemen in my own 


sonal capacity, am sensible that I am undeserving of the p— Sine sa 


which you have deigned to bestow upon my name ; but I see in the man- 


ner in which have received it, a warm revulsion of those feelings of 


regard which may be suspended or obscured for a time, and 


Gentlemen : The office which T have the hap to fill, and in which 
[ee newt Came the honour to wish me well, is one which has 
iliar to my and wishes from a very early period of my life and 


who | Services. I may still maintain that there is not a more grateful, or a more 


glorious, and 4 more useful employment than this employment, which I 
share with my venerable friend, the United States Miskence in London— 


been | J 


their previous education and experience to contend with the stubborn 
and masculine elements of American politics. (Cheers.] 

It was su , gentlemen, that we were so inured in the petty arts 
and in the dark practices of “ cabinet intrigue’’—that we were 80 accus- 
tomed to humble ourselves in the twilight of — yy we were 
not qualified nor disp to meet a free people deed, ae 

Loud cheers.] Gentlemen, did you observe any sym 3 of this in 

ectual decrepitude in Sir Richard Pakenham, or in Sir Henry Bulwer? 
I have not the honour of having ever served with those distinguished per- 
aa but, in honour to the profession to which I belong, I am justified 
in alleging that in my friend and my former chief, Sir H. Seymour, I 
never observed any want of vigour or capacity. And, gentlemen, I never 
observed any want of vigour or independence in my later master, Vis- 
count Stra de Redcliffe, who has passed thirty years of his indefati- 
gable life in contending against the ambition of arbitrary power in one 
country, and in mitigating its abuses in another. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to say anything unduly and anguaiiliy de- 
preciatory of any country or of any Government. I have had some ex- 
perience of despotic Gover I have lived in Naples, in Turkey, 
and in Russia. Gentlemen, there are elements of happiness in them 
ares I say, there are elements of kindness, of culture and of hap- 
piness w! no political system whatever can exclude from the face of 
nature and from the hearts of men. —_ cheers.] But, gentlemen, 
neither the retrospective glories of the Italian scene, nor the ancient re- 
pose and the picwuresque associations of oriental life, nor the i 
enchantments of social life which have arisen in their most agreeable form 
upon the margin of the Neva, can ever make an Englishman undervalae 
or forget those principles of freedom which have been cherished by our 
common fathers at home, and which by them were sown broadcast upon 
the soil of the great American continent. (Cheers. 

I have since my arrival sometimes observed an impression in the United 

States that the ee a of this country is regarded with oer ht 
England. Gentlemen, this isan erroneous opinion. (Cheers.] You will 
me out in the assertion that the last vestiges of former prejudices founded 
on the animosities of two unhappy wars are being very rapidly extinguish- 
ed. The peaceful and legitimate expansion of the United States forms a 
matter of satisfaction pride of every reasonable Englishman. That 
— forms the best resort and relief for our superabundant po- 
pulation ; it forms the best market for our increasing industry ; 
it is the triumph of our labour ‘and our arts, of our nnguee, our 
religion and our blood. [Loud cheering.] No thoughtful Boglishman 
can contemplate this a keene: | spectacle of future predominance with- 
out emotions of thankfulness and . No th tful foreigner can 
regard it without a sigh, because Providence has not reserved the future 
empire of the world for his own tongue and his own race. [Cheers] 
Gentlemen : these sentiments of sympathy and good will to which I give 
a feeble utterance, are, believe me, not rare or partial in our country, nor 
do I derive them from obscure authority. [Hear hear.] 
I have gathered these sentiments in the benevolent pages of a Carlisle, in 
the wise conclusions of an Aberdeen, and the eloquent declarations of an 
Elgin. Gentlemen, I have heard these sentiments declared and enforced 
from the bench of the Government, and I have heard them echoed back 
from the benches of the opposition. Gentlemen, these sentiments have 
been inculcated upon me with sincere and careful emphasis the Earl 
of Clarendon, and by that noble Viscount who is first in the councils and 
in the hearts of the British people. hee applause. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have received these sentiments as a fruitful trust 

the hands of my sovereign, and I will not lay up this profitable ta- 
lent in a diplomatic — 

(Vehement and continued cheering amid which the noble Lord sat 
down.)—From a report in the N. ¥. Datly Times. 
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the employment of ho aloft the of peace and friendship be- 

tween two of the English race. [Loud cheers. 
Gentlemen : I feel that I have entered upon that employment at 
& most auspicious period. Ican assure you that I have met, upon the 
pe et Oo ea ee United States,upon the part of ral 
‘ass, upon the part of all the ministers and functionaries of the United 
States, with whom I have been brought into contact, every manifestation 
of that cordial and friendly tion which animates the Government 
and the community of Great Britain, [Cheers.] There are no questions 
or apprehension pending between the 











am sometimes disposed to hope that the 
time may soon come when there will scarcely be any subjects of corres- 
pondence at all. Bac It I may not flatter myself with this agree- 
able prospect of jal vacuity—[(laughter]—if I must look forward to 
my fair and natural share of discussions debates, surely, gentlemen, 
we have in the e: ence of the past the best grounds for believing that 
there shall never be a question so difficult or so complicated that it may 
not meet with a prompt, with a peaceful, and with an honourable solu- 
tion. [Loud cheers.) There are many questions at once envenomed and 
alarming, which have been settled in a pacific manner in our recent ne- 


tiations. Our Eastern boundaries have been defined by one treaty. 
ur Western boundaries have ‘been settled by another. The disputed 
Fisheries which at one time to embroil us, have been converted 


by the sala’ e ments of reciprocity, into a source of mutual 
wealth. Final  anlivee, the question of the privileges of neutral 
trade in time of war—that question which, for so long, was the constant 
cause of complaints and recriminations, has now obtained by the spon- 
taneous declarations of Her Majesty’s ministers during the late hostili- 
ties, that liberal interpretation so long desired by the United States, and 
which no Goverament of England hereafter will ever be inclined to re- 
voke or to repeal. [Cheera. 
Gentlemen : I am justified, then, in saying that, by an 
of frankness, of mutual forbearance and ind no question can arise 
between our countries which will not admit of an and an amicable 
settlement. But, gentlemen, I desire more than cordiality—I desire co- 
operation. (Cheers.) 
Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to alarm the citizens of the United 
States who are here present, by raising before their averted eyes the 
hantom of “ entangling alliances.” (Laughter and cheers. om 
+ bap gentlemen, are a kind of political —_ which seems 
to have descended with undiminished terrors from the period of the Re- 
volution to the present day. [Cheers and ter.] 
There may be mutual codperation where there are no written engage- 
ments ; and, gentlemen, where the heart is wanting, there may be writ- 
ments without mutual codperation. [Cheers] All, then, gen- 
tlemen, that I wish to say is, that our tive Governments should 
perpetually make an early and sincere dec jon and avowal to each 


other of their views and intentions with respect to all subjects which in- 


cay exercise 





will have the benefit of mutual good and mutual counsel, 
whereby they will be able to avoid those one-sided resolutions and those 
startling announcements which are apt to disturb the confidence of com- 
merce, and calculated to excite the sensibilities and jealousies of too 
high-spirited nations. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, the only entangling alli- 
ance which I shall venture to recommend to your adoption is the sub-ma- 
rine cable between this country and England. (Great laughter and cheer- 


ing. 
% friend, the honourable Chairman, has been so kind as to allude in 
ay Tm — , ium _— —— which —-- of 
ne , in former generations, to Tr 
de ents of science or 
that encomium was 
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The Old World, and the Very Old World. 

Accounts from London to the 8th inst. teem chiefly with returns from 
the hustings ; and they show still further and further the retributive and 
retrospective measure which has been largely dealt by constituencies 
upon candidates. Tolerably careless as to the future, and very unexact- 
ing in the matter of pledges, the British electors have vented their indig- 
nation upon not a few unhappy Members of the late Parliament, who 
forgot the national honour in a narrow and mistaken view of the national 
interests, or in a wilful regard for their own party projects. But enough 
is said on this point elsewhere. Pi ly, the will be completed, 
and then comes the summing up ; bat although there cannot be{a ques- 
tion that in the choice of a Speaker, if the Opposition contest it, Lord 





change in the national council is not so readily disposed of. Inde- 
pendently of a new Reform Bill, which may or may not be 
brought forward from any of the Benches in the House, and 
may or may not arouse the dormant interest of the country on the sub- 
ject, questions will arise that may prodace not a little rude jostling.§ One 
of the most curious of these will be the endowment of the Princess Royal, 
betrothed to the youthful heir to the Prussian throne. Were,the appeal 
to be made on behalf of our beloved Sovereign herself, there woula be no 
bounds to the liberality of the Commons. But there is,a growing aver- 
sion to dynastic entanglements ; and, for very sufficient reasons, the]Prus- 


*| sian Court is unpopulsr in British eyes. To us, not making}pretence 


to see further than other people, it seems probable that Lord Pal- 
merston will feel the pulse of the new legislators, before committing jhim- 
self on a point so delicate ; for if he may, under the strong plea of neces- 
sity, take the wind out of even Lord John Russell’s,sails by going beyond 
him in electoral reform, it is not so easy for him tojretain the royal fa- 
your, whilst instrumental in cutting down an anticipated grant which 
touches, naturally enough, her Majesty’s parental pride.—Besides, we are 








promised some curious revelations on the non-bombardment of Odessa, 
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and on Lord John’s instructions when te undertook the mission to 
Vienna. 
The reinforcements for China had broken ground, at the latest dates ; 


discussion. The fete isa favourite one with the fine-eared ond rapid-fin- 
gered gentlemen, who fulfil the arduous duties of reporting ; and as an 
editorial theme, it offers a lively contrast with the ordinary round of 





bat we are still without any definite knowledge of the int 
Chinese authorities. A real or pretended decree from Pekin has been 
published in Paris, which has led, we believe, to an erroneous impression. 
It commends to Yeh the severe chastisement of the outside barbarians ; 
and, in so much, has been regarded as a declaration of war. It winds up 
however with an intimation, that when a sufficiency of punishment has 
been administered, Yeh’s ears may be mercifully opened. This we take 
to resemble the postscript of a lady’s letter, and to furnish an insight into 
the real intentions of the flowery Emperor. At the same time it must be 
owned that others think differently, and anticipate a war for extermina- 
tion on the one side, or subjugation on the other. 

And this reminds us that the W. ¥. Herald—that unceasing prophet of 
distress and perplexity among the nations—has set itself to prevent any 
@o-operation between Great Britain and the United States in placing the 
intercourse with China on such a footing as would benefit both these coun- 
wies and the civilized world at large. The process adopted demands immense 
@edulity on the part cf the Herald's readers ; but their credulity cannot 
probably be exaggerated. It is but to instil into the American mind 
a conviction that Great Britain is seriously b »nt upon annexing Southern 
China! And wherefore, think you? In order that, for her manufactur- 
ing purposes, she may be independent of the American cotton crop! 
Nevertheless, now that this crafty scheme is exposed, on the faith of cer- 
tain “ parties” who, two years ago in Hindostan, derived this impression 
from “conversation with certain British officials’—and is confirmed by 
an individual resident at Hong Kong, who has no doubt at all 
that so it is—we advise the great planting interest of the South not to 
abandon all hope of still supplying the Manchester market. The Herald 
ia extremely keen at sighting a distant crisis, commercial or otherwise, 
and has a host of communicative correspondents in all the quarters of the 
globe ; but it is not master of all branches of haman knowledge, or else 
it carries its memory in a sieve, for convenience. Not to dwell too long up- 
on a plain statement—there is one difficulty in the way of the Herald's 
argument. This Southern China, which is to feed our spinning jennies, 
has itself for many years past been a most extensive importer of cotton 

from British India! 

We have already cautioned American readers against mistaking the 
interests of a few of their countrymen settled in Chinese ports, for their 
own interests as citizens of a great trading and commercial country. On 
this head, a Mr. Silas Burrows, writing from Hong Kong, to Commodore 
Abbott, who commands the U. 5. squadron on that station, has made him- 
self conspicuous. He is urgent for the great pecuniary gain that will ac- 
erue (to himself) if neutrality can be preserved ; and forcibly points out 
how large a harvest was reaped by the neutrals during what is called the 
opium war. But the Commodore refuses to make his force directly sub- 
serve private interests ; and throws himself properly upon his “ confiden- 
tial instructions’’ from his government. We only name this long corres- 
pondence, because it has figured in print extensively during the week. 
And so we await further tidings from the very old world, which ridicules 
our notions of antiquity. 


The Festival of the Sons of St. George—Lord Napier. 

The annual gathering of Englishmen, who are wont on one day of the 
year to give joyous vent to their loyalty and patriotism, was held on 
Thursday evening at Delmonico’s. The numbers present—limited only 
by the limited’ accommodation of the room, for there was a great outside 
demand for tickets—were about two hundred; but the importance of 
some things there said must not be estimated by the sum total of the 
hearers. Their range will not have been confined within the four walls 
that echoed them. The occasion, we need scarcely repeat, was invested 
with unusual interest, inasmuch as it presented, publicly and for the first 
time, a newly-appointed representative of one great nation to the ex- 
pectant curiosity of another. Nothiny less than a most cordia! reception 
of Lord Napier by his countrymen could have been expected. His posi- 
tion, the associations that he brought with him, his very name alone, 
engured this. Officially, and as the renewer of suspended diplomatic 
intercourse, he could not but be welcome at such atime and in such a 
place. Personally, he could not but be greeted with respect and atten- 
tion, because it is one of our English characteristics to prejudge no man ; 
to give every one, as we term it, fair play. It was agreeable then to ob- 
serve, and it is most gratifying to record, that as soon as Lord Napierjhad 
delivered his popular credentials—if we may use the expression—he had 
taken strong hold of the regard and esteem of his hearers. So also, we 
think, it will be found, in reference to the American public. They were 
somewhat inclined to mistrust his Lordship’s early training, and to sus- 
pect that our Foreign Office must needs have some wily game to play 
in sending him hither. Their eyes will probably have been opened by 
the published reports of Lord Napier’s first speech in public. 

For the speech itself, those who had not the pleasure of hearing it de- 
livered will bail its appearance in print. We can but say that to its 
frank and mahly and pointed language was added the attraction of a sim- 
ple yet dignified tone. It was impossible to resist the conviction that 
his lordship was sincere ; and that, if the friendly relations now existing 
between Great Britain and the United States be not fostered, and ma- 
tared into a close but by no means an entangling alliance, the fault will 
not be his. So plain a declaration—not of policy, for expressions of good- 
will are invariable under similar circumstances—but of the sources whence 
that policy emanates, and of the authorities by whom it was emphatically 
enforced, bas rarely been heard from the lips of a Plenipotentiary. The 
omen is auspicious. May the diplomatic napkin (to advert to one of 
Lord Napier’s own phrases) no longer be used for hiding talents intended 
for use! That such is our hearty wish stands recorded years ago in these 
columns. 

Two facts were prominently observable—the one the efficient and 
graceful manner in which the duties of Chairman were performed by Mr. 
Henry Eyre, occupying the place of Mr. Crookes, who is in Europe—the 
other the marked sympathy of the company with the late results of the 
General Election at home, shown whenever an allusion direct or indirect 
gave opportunity for manifestation. For the rest, the usual round of 
loyal and patriotic toasts were duly honoured. Lieutenant-Colonel Daw- 
kins, of the Coldstream Guards, responded for our own army, and Major- 
General Sandford for that of the United Statea. The “ Sister Societies,” 
so often named with honour in this journal, were excellently represented 
by Messrs. Adam Norrie, Richard Bell, DePeyster Ogden, W. M. Evarts, 
R. Garrigue, and Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court. A quintet of glee 
singers, of rare merit, under charge of Mr. Bristow, sang so well that 
some of the guests wished that some of the speeches had been set to 
music. Many a compliment was put upon modest individuals who shrank 
from acknowledgment. In all the proceedings there was a heartiness 
theroughly English. And so, if St.George’s Day has come and gone, the 
event may assuredly be marked with a white stone. 





The Drama, the Pulpit, and the Pres. 
About this time—to use the phraseology of the old-fashioned Alma- 
nacks—expect thunder. The recurrence of the dinner of the Dramatic 


of the | p 


litics and news. The public therefore is disposed to enjoy it—that is 
to say, in print: for, strange as it may seem, in proportion as the interest 
felt in these festivals increases, so the attendance at them gradually 
tapers off. Weare not bound to account for this phenomenon ; and if 
we suggest a possible cause, it is only because we venture also to suggest 
@ possible remedy. May not then the thin number of guests at the 
well-garnished banquet be accounted for, when it is remembered that 
the avocation of the Actor, in the large majority of cases, forbids his 
presence at the accustomed social hour? Are there not many support- 
ers of the Stage who would delight to see Tragedy and Comedy dis- 
robed, and to hear them for once speak a little more than is set down 
for them, but who have not the same curiosity regarding men of let- 
ters and men learned in the law, however much these—and we mean 
them no shadow of disrespect—may speak their speeches trippingly on 
the tongue? If this be so; if the inconvenient hour keep the players 
aloof, and their involuntary absence produce the same effect upon the 
public, what could be easier than to change the time and character 
of the feast? ‘“Aisthetic Teas” have been in vogue, why not try a Dra- 
matic Breakfast? It would at least have novelty to recommend 
it? The Green Room and Rehearsal might, without inconvenience, 
waive their claims. Our better and fairer moieties might be pre- 
sent, Charlotte Cushmans, and Matilda Herons, and Laura Keenes, 
might be visible in all the ample grace of demi-toilettes. And 
if the gentlemen object that they could not invoke each other's 
salubrity in Mocha or Bohea, at least they might propose resolu- 
tions in honor of the living or the dead, even had these no 
more definite purpose than to declare that Mr. So-and-so is the 
prince of good fellows. We shall certainly refuse a thousand dollar ser- 
vice of plate or a complimentary benefit, if one or the other be offered us 
for this valuable hint. It is merely thrown out in view of the attenuated 
attendance of the friends of the Drama, when they are supposed to rally 
on its behalf. 

But we have recklessly plunged into the future, while the past claims 
all the space that we can spare. Nor was it inadvertently that the idea 
of a service of plate presented itself @ moment since. We have to tell 
briefly, and for the benefit of country readers, how such a gift has really 
been proffered and declined, and so work our way to the Astor House 
festivities of Monday last. A well known Unitarian Minister of this 
city, the Rev. Dr. Bellows, a man of worth and of eloquence, took 
occasion in his late Thanksgiving Sermon to allude in kindly and 
respectful terms to the Drama and its interpreters. Used to receive 
from such quarters nothing more than the clerical cold shoulder or 
a supercilious rebuff, the sympathies of sundry members of the profes- 
sion were awakened, and it was resolved to offer a solid testimonial 
to the preacher, in acknowledgment of his generous innovation. Such a gift 
could not, of course, be received by Dr. Bellows ; but that he might not 
ungraciously dampen the liberal imptlses of the givers, he suggested how 
these might be turned into a charitable channel, still in connection with 
himself, and expressed his desire to lay at greater length, before Actors 
and Actresses, his views generally on the subject of their social relations. 
Meantime, with the prestige of this affair hanging about him, Dr. Bellows 
became the prominent guest at the festival under review. 

And Dr. Bellows, of necessity, made a speech ; and of necessity, 
the speech was a clever one ; for the Doctor, as we have said, is an elo- 
quent man. But beyond the exoneration of Mra. Fanny Kemble Butler 
from a foolish and anonymous charge of having dishonoured in the dark 
her own family escutcheon, and a display of his own personal liberality 
of sentiment, we find nothing in this same speech calculated to make a 
permanent hit. It is true that in a very general way the Doctor exhorted 
his hearers to exalt the dignity of their profession ; pointed out, with very 
flattering words, how, in elocutionary needs and effects, his own was akin 
to theirs ; and even strained his catholicism so far as to aver that the Stage 
had its mission direct from the Almighty. But, so far as it went, the Doc- 
tor’s address seems intended to open the theatre door to himself and his 
brethren—not to point out why religious! y-minded persons keep it at 
arms-length, or to discuss the propriety of their doing so. Perhaps this 
may be reserved for the promised lecture ; but in the mean time we must 
confess that, if Dr. Bellows showed one sort of moral courage in his pre- 
gence at a table habitually taboed by the clergy, he lacked another as evi- 
dently. He did not tell his hearers the two or three plain facts that lie at 
the root of the clerical crusade against the Drama. He did not tell them 
that the too frequent production of immoral pieces, the too common indul- 
gence in profane language, and the unctuous seasonings given to impure 
ideas, deter thousands from what would be the best of entertainments, if it 
were but managed with due regard to decorum. In this independent age, 
the Church would denounce in vain, if the eyes and ears and intelligence ef 
independent lovers of propriety were not continually offended. As for the 
social position of men and women eminent upon the stage, they have noth- 
ing whatever to complain of. Their ability, and the use they make of it, 
combine to give them place in the public eye ; for their private associations 
they depend, like the rest of us, upon individual character and conduct ; 
nor can Dr. Bellows, or the pastors of any sect, confer or take away their 
reputations. 

Whether managers or actors or andiences be most to blame for a public 
taste so vitiated that it goes into raptures over skilful impersonations of 
courtesans and drunkards, it would not become us to decide. But whilst 
we are quite certain that the Drama, as an institution, is not in any mea- 
sure whatever answerable for such perversions, we must avow that ano- 
ther institution is in a large degree censurable ; we mean the professing 
guardian of all that appertains to the public. The press may justly take 
shame to itself, for much that yet lingers is of disreputable in connection 
with theatres ; for if the press in some instances does but follow in the 
wake of public opinion, in others it is omnipotent. As was well obsery- 
ed the other night by Mr. Dana, in acknowledging a compliment paid 
to “ the fourth estate’’—though he abstained from the mention of names 
—the Herald couldn't write up Mrs. McMahon, nor the 7'ribune write down 
Mr. Forrest. Still, it is undeniable that newspapers can, with the great- 
est ease, if they act in concert, put down any special exhibitions of coarse- 
ness and irreverence. They are blameable, therefore, that a craving for 
momentary and partial applause is allowed to tend in those directions ; 
and further still, that they lend their aid in giving vitality to unwhole- 
some dramas. 

We have been led on very far by the adventurous Dr. Bellows ; but we 
are not sorry for an cccasion to express our belief that Tragedy and Co- 
medy, ay and Farce too, require purifying. Professing Christians, with 
the exception of the unco-pious who think all amusement sinful, will 
glady frequent the theatre as they do the concert-room, the exhibition, 
the picture-gallery—so soon as it is swept and garnished for them. 

In taking leave for the present of this subject, on which we have spoken 
with some reluctance, we must not omit to mention that the oratorical 
honours of a most agreeable evening were fairly earned by Mr. Richard 
O’Gorman. He acquitted himself with infinite credit of the very difficult 
task of eulogising William Shakspeare—difficult, we mean, to a man of 
sense and of feeling, though it is just one which any simpleton would un- 
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Ireland” perty—ta days gone e by ia forgotten politically we » hope— 


shone out with felicitous lustre, from the lips of the quondan “ Irish 
Rebel.” 


Is Chaos Coming ! 

No one can doubt our sincere respect for the goverament and the in- 
stitutions of this country ; our hearty good wishes for the continuance of 
its material welfare, in which by the way our own is bound up; our ap- 
proving observation of the vast strides made year by year towards all 
the elements of national strength and prosperity. But when we turn 
towards the machinery by which this fair state of things is said to have 
been worked out, we must confess ourselves completely puzzled. We 
find State Legislatures openly raising the standard of defiance against 
the Federal Court’s interpretation of general law. We find here a mu- 
nicipality, almost in the mass, resisting the enactments of a State Le egis- 
lature. The spectacle is a curious one. A new Charter is conferred, 
new Police Commissioners are nominated, a new Liquor Law is pomed> 
@ new Quarantine Gronnd is :elected—men are to be moved out of offi, 
ces they now hold; there is to be a new régime ; vested rights are to be 
invaded. The trouble is that, with the unanimous cry that these things, 
and sundry others, are the doings of a political clique at Albany, no one 
seems disposed to submit. Some fly to the newspapers, some to the 
Courts, and some—the Prince’s Bay oyster men, for instance—mut- 
ter threats of flying to arms. Public affairs are confased, to say 
the least of it; and quiet property-holders and tax-payers are not 
unnaturally coming to the conclusion, that the rule of a Vigilance 
Committee would be for New York a veritable millenium. 





Newfoundland. 

We are indebted to the New Brunswicker of Saturday last for valuable 
and gratifying information. The Colonial Minister at home has had the 
good sense to appreciate at its proper value the sturdy spirit of resistance 
to the late Fishery Convention, manifested by those of whose rights it 
disposed ; and, in the words of our contemporary, the “Treaty is at an 
end.” Mr. Labouchere’s despatch to the Lieutenant Governor is said to 
have been extremely frank and conciliatory. We shall be glad to see the 
document itself, and also to know how the absolute Monarch of France 
relishes this breaking-up of his arrangements. 

If all this report be correct, the Colonists—we take the liberty of saying 
it—have learned the importance of prompt and energetic action. We, on 
our part, also learn something : that the desire for consolidating all Bri- 
tish North America into a political whole is spreading far and wide, and 
over-ruling petty local interests. There are difficulties in the way, but 
they are by no means insuperable. We trust that the federation scheme 
well be pondered over by thoughtful men, and acted upon by the prae- 
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yausic. 

Sir Francis B. Head, in his amusing and interesting Kasay on the Great North 
Western Railway, draws an impressive picture of the tilt between Eolus and a 
wet engineering the express train to Birmingham, on a wild winter 
night, in the teeth of a driving storm, and points with a pardonable burst of 
national pr ide to the pluck which brings off the human combatant victorious from 
a contest so unequal. 

Similar satisfaction should the Opera going public feel in contemplating the 

and spirit with which the successive impresarii of Italian singing 


perseverance 
too, | in this city prosecute their not less arduous conflict with all manner of unpro- 


pitious circumstances, with inclement skies, indifferent friends, and unrelenting 
foes. And is with no little gratification that we find ourselves enabled this week 
to congratulate Mr. Payne, the champion now in the lists, upon the brightening 
prospect that cheers his valour on to victory. 

Madame Gazzaniga, on whose absolute value we had found ourselves obliged 
to suspend judgment through two successive and unsatisfactory debuts, on Wed- 
nesday night achieved a positive and brilliant success, and dissipated whatever 
doubts of her claim to a very high rank on the lyric stage still lin- 
gered in our mind. She gave us then the true measure of her force, 
and it would be unjust not to say, at once and frankly that her exe+ 
cution of the rdle of Violetta, on that night, was marked by some of the 
very finest qualities which a prima donna should possess. Her vocalization was 
still unsatisfactory, and we go not believe that she is capable of attaining such a 
facile mastery over her voice, as will ever put her in that respect on a level with 
singers like Madame Bosio, and Madame Lagrange. #he slurred and slipped 
from time to time in a manner which indicates rather a radical deficiency in her 
early musical training than any remediable and transitory condition of the vocal 
organs. But the consciousness of restored health, and the determination to con - 
quer, inspired her with an elasticity and brilliancy of feeling, which she had not 
before displayed, and which developed just those merita in her voice, the want of 
which had previously marred the effect of the richest and most remarkable so- 
prano which has ever been heard upon the stage, or, for that matter, upon the 
platform either in this country ; for Jenny Lind was not properly a soprano but a 
soprano sfogato, and her voice was weakest just where the voice of Madame Gaz- 
zaniga is strongest, in those middle notes which when properly delivered are the 
most affecting of musical utterances. 

There is to be heard in the choir of our most “ fashionable’ Church, a soprano 
voice sympathetic and full of magnetism, a voice altogether hors de ligne, to which 
we have been frequently indebted for a genuine musical emotion, but with that sin - 
gle exception we have never been touched and thrilled in America as we were by 
the singing of Madame Gazzaniga in the last scene of the “Tra ” on Wednesday 
night. Her presentation of the part was by no means free from her capital fault, 
which is the subordination of her lyric to her dramatic character; but this criticism, 
which every thoughtful person must feel compelled to make after seeing her, 
did not disturb any one of really musical sensibilty, we are sure, while she was 
pouring out the rich vibrating passion-laden tones of her magnificent voice with 
such certainty, earnestness and fire, that the impression produced by them was 
continuous and cumulative, working up from a delight to a déire,—jast such an 
impression in short as is always conceived of by the masters of Italian "Opera in 
composing their music, and scarcely everthought of by any singers, Italian or 
other, in executing it. 

In such réles as this of Violetta, Madame Gazzaniga’s success before any 
audience in the world, can be no matter of serious doubt. Upon her ca- 
pacity of dealing with the requi its of “ Tl Trovatore,” ovr readers will have 
had an opportunity of deciding before they read these lines. But although we 
write now on the morning of Friday, we do not fear to confess that we look 
forward with no very assured confidence to the experiment of the night. We 
shall be glad to be agreeably disappointed. But whether we be so or not, 
we are at least satisfied that we have a prima donna with us now, who can 
easily make us forget when she adventures in her proper field, that we ever 
thought Grisi, the first of tragic singers, or believed the Soprano to be intrin- 

sically inferior to the tenor in the most pathetic qualities of the voice. And 
we do, therefore, most sincerely hope that the heterogeneous audience as 
Niblo’s Garden will not be very long in assuming at least homogeneonsness 
enough of feeling and sentiment to give this great artist the cordial reception 





if it were a mere matter of course, and might be heard for money on any day 
of all the year, and was not worth the least show or affectation of love. 

After all, there is a wondrous power in externals; and we verily believe 
that the want of a proper Opera House goes for something in disorgan- 
the Opera audience. At all events, disorganized it is; and we 
see how a singer can be expected to sing well and long for us 
something is done to regenerate the “hearing world.” The elec 
chain is broken somewhere, when people who care enough for the 
to buy tickets and come out in an uncertain Spring night, can 
up, and bustle about, and put on their coats‘and shawls, and fumble for their 
awd strenm into the ciales, while ouch 0 contatrice os Madame Gansaniga 
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pouring out her whole soul to them in a fervour of song that 
parterre of the Fenice into a Bedlain of enthusiasts, and drive even “ Her Ma 
jesty’s Theatre” half mad with rapture. 

What shall we say, too, of the people who. could look on the efforts which one 
of their nominal favorites was making to fill his dle and help to carry on the 
Opera in spite of a most audibly painful indisposition, without one sign of sym- 
pathy and encouragement? Signor Amodio who sang his part so superbly on 
the first two nights of the season, was labouring on Wednesday night under an 
affection of the throat, which really should have excused him from attempting 
to do anything, but he nevertheless did what to a good singer is the most trying 
thing possible, he consented to sing with the certainty that he could not sing— 
nobody could possibly have supposed that he was singing, and nobody need have 
feared that applause under such circumstances would be taken either by Signor 
Amodio or anybody else who possessed a pair of ears, for a sign of approbation. 
Why then did not the house give some faint token of encouragement to that 
meritorious artist in his meritorious performance of a most disagreeable duty ? 
Ab! we shall never have such an Opera as we onght to have till we repent in 
sackcloth and ashes our desertion of Astor-Place, and go back to the sound princi- 
ple of a reasonably-sized house, situated in an accessible place, and supported by 
@ regular audience! But on these grave matters we will dilate at length some 
ether day. Our spaee now forbids us to do so, and its lessening proportions re- 
mind us that we must hastily call the attention of our readers to the fact that on 
the 28th of this month, they will have an opportunity of doing justice to an ex- 
eellent singer, Madame Patania, who has never received her dues from our pub- 
lic, and who takes farewell of us then in a Concerty to be given at Niblo’s, om 
which occasion the very many who love Opera-singing, but fear the Opera, may 
have the pleasure of looking on those stars of the forbidden world, Signore Brig- 
peliand Amodio, and probably on Madame Gazzaniga herself, as well as to the real- 
ly gifted and admirable artist, in whose behalf these singers will appear. On the 
game evening Mr. Millet, so long and so favourably known to our public, will come 
forward to claim his portion as a composer at Dodworth’s. Madame de Wilhorst, 
Bignor Arnoldi, and Mr. Rivardi will then interpret for him some of his most care- 
ful compositions, in which he has embodied the results of a long period of sincere 
devotion to his art. We commend this enterprise to the consideration of all who 
really care for the advance of original mapienl eompeticn in this country. 

RAIMOND. 
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ties in his honour, took years The famous 
of deer belonging to Bishop Maltby, in the park at Auckland 
Castle, have been purchased by Frances 
|donderry, and will be removed to the gos at Wynyard.—Mr. 
| Thackeray, who has been making a tour in north, and everywhere, 
| according to the local papers, delighting his audiences, bas an at- 
| tack of il on his return to Edinburgh. We find this item in a paper 
| of later date than the one which gave an account of the uet offer 
| him in Edinburgh, and described in last week’s Albion.——The British 
| Licensed Victuallers will be delighted to learn that their Parliamentary 
supporters, Sir H. Meux, Mr. Bass, and Mr. Whitbread, will be materiall 
aided by the accession of three partners in one brewery firm, who will 
have seats in the new House: Sir E. N. Buxton, for East Norfolk ; Mr. 
Charles Buxton, for Newport, Isle of Wight ; and Mr. Robert ry ey 4 
the younger, for Middlesex. The Greenock states that the 
tant relatives of a Calcutta merchant, recently deceased, who was a na- 
tive of Rothesay, have just come to the knowledge that their ancestor, 
of whom they scarcely ever heard, had left the enormous fortune of 
£1,500,000 sterling, bequeathed to those of his relations who can be dis- 
covered. Those al y known number about thirty, and several of 
them are now resident in Greenock, Dumbarton, and Glasgow.——Mr. 
George Hudson, who is said to be encumbered with debts and difficulties, 
had great trouble to keep clear of the Sheriff, during the late election for 
Sunderland. We are to see that he is again returned.——Miss 
Nightingale bas forwarded the handsome donation of 50 guineas towards 
the funds of Chatham Garrison Compassionate Institution, founded in 
1833, for _— se ayo See — —_—- —_s — 
garrison. socie entirely supported officers ps. 
——The Sarah Pome, iron sailing a has Fwd ee the run from 
Calcutta to Liverpool in the e nary short space of 844 days. 
The above is, we believe, the shortest passage on record.———A restaura- 
teur in Paris is making a fortune, by announcing that he puts a gold five- 
























announees the death of Tom Barry, the well- 


known clown.—-Dr. H. J. 8 
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@ was a person of some mark, if only from the fact of his 
service over Sir John Moore, at Corunna.—— Mr. 
De Soto Pieture for Con has been appointed 
to t one of the panels of the new State House. 
subject is to be Perry's brilliant action on Lake Erie ; the price 
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Drama 


“Tragic Plays” do not prosper in the Western World. either the emotional 
genius of the American woman, nor the analytical intellect of the American man 
(to speak after the manner of the Scotch critics and the “ Modern Spiritualist”), 
seem likely to achieve the desirable result of making a tragic play, which shall 
be at once truly tragical and truly a play. I must confess however, and more in fair- 
ness, believe me, than from any instinct of gallantry, that so far, the “ emotional 
genius” has had the best of the rivalry. Mrs. Howe's“ tragical play” was not a 
play, as | firmly believe, and have tried in these columns to prove, but it was 
twagical, and even eery tragical, and it sparkled here and there with gleams of 
poetry, which dazaled some good people into admiration of the whole work, and 
delighted even those whom they did not dazzle. 

Mr. Miles’s “ tragic play,” on the contrary, which has been this week produced 
am the Broadway, is neither tragical, poetical, nor dramatical, but simply specta- 
eular. 

When I say that to my thinking Mr. Miles has treated “ De Soto” on the stage 
quite as badly as Mr. Powell treated him on canvass, | think I may be excused 
from dilating upon defects, which it gives me no pleasure to dwell upon or to 
think of. Indeed | am not sure that one ought ever to talk in extenso about the 
faulus of any work of art, unloss there is something of positive good to be deve- 
leped out of it, which severe criticiam of the bad willaid the author in bringing 
forward. e 

“ Blashing” criticiam is a very amusing kind of writing to both the writer and 
the reader, but since there is a third party concerned who cannot be expected 
to share in the pleasure or to perceive the “ fun of the thing,” it strikes me as 
hot a very creditable style of composition after all. 

The poorest author in the world, if he be only a tolerably honest person, has 

of himself, you may be sure, into bis work ; he has thoaght over 
it in his bed by night and in his walks by day; he has grown fond of it through 
alternating fears and hopes; and when the fatal verdict falle at last, it strikes a 
Hving nerve in every written word. 

Mow, there ia nothing in the tone of the tragic play of “ De Soto” to invite 
severe animadversion ; if the “ emotional genius” has the better of the “ana 
lytical intellect” in the matter of poetry, the “ analytical intellect” has just as 
much the better of the * emotional genius” in the matter of propriety ; and Mr. 
Miles has done as little to shook public decorum and infringe upon the fit re- 
ferves of the stage, as he has to excite public enthusiaam, and infuse inspiration 
into the actor for whom he has written, . 

Let me therefore content myself by saying that I cannot say anything of Mr. 
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peer had been in indifferent health 
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Charles Kean would delight in it. He would make of it a magnificent North Am. 
erican pendant to his tableaus of South American scenery and Peruvian manners, 
which he strung together upon the more or lows attenuated thread of interest af. 
forded by the popular and never sufficiently to-be-laughed-at play of Pizarro, and 1 
seriously recommend Mr. Miles to put himself into communication with the ma- 
nager of the “ Princess's.’ Mr. Kean’s imagination of the virtue (which reaides 
im paste board, paint, and general “ properties,” are so audacious, that’! am 
eonfident he would be only too happy to dramatine the discovery of America, or 
the Deluge itself, and would undertake to get up not only the solid earth, and 
the waters above, around, and beneath it, but also the 

“ fous 
Mth all the blue ethereal chy, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame.” 
If he would but do so, by the way, and give us the benefit of his celestialiam, 
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Mr. Kemble ; he laid before the public much eolid information which has 
borne fruit in later times. 

Mr. Kemble had been recently turning his attention to the 

the period which followed the ruin of the Roman Empire ; and 
during the last few years, superintended extensive excavations in the 
early cemeteries in Germany. He had communicated several papers on 
this subject to the Society of Antiquaries and to the Archeological Insti- 
tute, and had announced a more general and extensive work on this 
branch of archxology, which was to have been published by subscription. 
He had been appointed to arrange the classes of British, Roman and An- 
gl on antiquities in the approaching Art Exhibition at Manchester, 
and was engaged at Dublin in collecting monuments of Celtic art for 
Manchester at the time of his death. 


A Scorrisn Arcurrect—We have to record the death of the greatest 
of our northern architects—the man who, more than any other, has filled 
the Scottish capital with monuments of his genius. William Henry 
Playfair died on Thursday morning, after a long illness, which had for 
some years paralysed his limbs, and for the last day or two made him 
insensible to peg ar = Mr. Playtair was born in London in July, 1789. 
He came of no undistinguished stock. His father was an architect of 
note in his day, although his repatation has long been obscured by the 
brighter eminence of his son ; and his uncle was the celebrated mathe 
matieian and natural philosopher, Professor John Playfair. He had the 
advantage of bein ‘ i 
Lord John Russell was not the only pupil of mark whom it sheltered, 
At a subsequent period he accompanied his uncle in that continental 
tour which occupied the closing years of the geologist’s life.— Edinburgh 
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3,307.—The U. S. Gazette states it to be Her Majesty’s present intention 


ane, the sister of | to distribute the Victoria Cross in person to those 

perhaps the pious portion of the public would accept with les: amazement and | the late Duke. He now retained undisputed possession of the estates, | the decoration, of which due notice will be given by wate taigg 64 
reowlcitration, the manifesto in favour of the stage just put forth by a reverend | Archibald Douglas was created a British peer, by the title of Baron | announcement will necessarily be delayed for a short period.—Lt.-Col. J 
dergyman of this city, of which manifesto I shall have something to say next opal f George IIL, in 1796, The peer who has just departed was | L. Simmons, C.B., of the Royal who was the Queen’s 

Week, after it has been followed up by the “set speech” which ix promised us { is son last male heir. - sioner at the head-quarters of the under Omar Pasha, has 
from the mame quarter, Por the present, | can only observe that the gallant ar |. J+ M. Kemuux, Bsq.—We have to announce the sudden death of John | left town for Constantinople, Reg epee | staf, The gallant off} 
gament of the liberal divine in question seems to me to deserve the praise which Mitchel Kemble, the well known Anglo-Saxon scholar, which ocurred at | ccf is now —- sohtianets 8 in rede Sonaref tinelias cecaaltee 
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Kemble Butler. Mr, Kemble had from a very early period of his life de 
voted himself to those studies in which he afterwards attained sach profl- 
ciency. We believe that even while a pupil under the celebrated Dr. 
Malkin, master of King Edward's School in Bury St. Edmunds, be first ac- 
quired a taste for the study of Anglo-Saxon. At Trinity College, Cam- 
a prise for English composition, but it was rather as 
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fate 0 deste breeding of horses, A considerable sum | equally eminent, than in z the studies of the universi 
4 Ay - Pye aye wd jatona, ae = to e tat >. Kemble was chit dnt Oa hi examination forthe de 
tinct dom uding Pesth, gree ., he expressed nions respecting the ethics of Paley rather 
.. one ue——On the ith inst, workmen commenced clearing | more than becomii cd 


ng in one who was still a student, end 


ns of Covent G i . 
oven’ gore Thai, pevgaentety, 7h — consequently for a short time suspended. But it is wholly 


of new Italian Opera House, 
the Nile, under the command of Count Esoayrac de Lautu 
as was recently » been abandoned. “The reports of 

among the expeditionist, and the incompetence of the leader, have been English 
traced to certain Austrian Savans, who, having been thwarted in their 
pu of controlling the expedition, and failing in their efforts to 
prejudice thelr companions agaiust their leader, left the expedition and 
returned home.—— Rumour 8 that Marshal Pelissier is about 
merry the second daughter of M. Callet-Saint Paul, sister of 


Fleer The future mareehale scarcely counts sixteen summers, Her 
sian 


ished aifianced is sixty years old.——Two officers of the Rus- 
steam frigate 2 


avy have been a8 passengers on board the U. 
mere, on her wire-laying expedition. 

the press are rigidly excluded.—— Whi v. M. Redfern, Haq. 

ly coursing on the estate of Cleghorn, N. B, bis led 4 

\and Brigade struck at a hare on the edge of the crag overhangin 

River Monso, sprung over with his prine into the river (adepth of rk 

and, strange to relate, came ashore unscathed, leaving pussy tloati 

down the stream,-The Pope’s visit to Paris ed 

afuir——The Continental journals announce 








mere on Colonel Whimper, a meritorious old soldier, who, in consequenee 
of severe wounds received at the battle of the Alma, has been rendered 
unequal to active service, 


Navp. 
A te d from C , of the Ist inst., annownees 
that the lish fleet left there yon day, making for Malta— 


transport will take out Rear-Adm. the Hoa. Sir F. W. Grey, K.C.B., to the 

the squadron tion The Fim 1 ¢ a 
on on, — » Ser, at, at Sheerness, is 

ordered be prepared for being —The vied 
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New Dooks. | Matary of the Britoh Oclonies. Moreover, be polite! opinions sre 
| Strong, wa mly expressed ; nee of hi 
In place of any original notices of reprints or new publications issued , expressions is tevenied the pt dhen of sincere conviction. Following him 
from the local press, we subjoin a few London criticisms on recent Lon- poe a long period in our own domestic annals, we find ourselves con- 
don works, | timely apposed to his laterpretation of eventa and characters | but it 
Frrenps or Bonsmia ; on Prases or Lonpow Lire. By E. M. Whitty.—| jn ee conscientious book that it is uncompromising t 


The theory which has prompted Mr. Whitty to write the Friends of Bohe- 
mia is one which must have occurred to the minds of most men have 
any opportunity of watching the varied life of a metropolis. A man need 
not live very long in London to discover that there is much lawlessness, 
vice, and laxity of principle even in respectable society—that the out- 
laws from the decent part of the community have something to say for 
themselves—and that the wish to seem better than they are infects men’s 
conduct in an indirect but lamentable manner. A thinker, moved 
with indignation at such a spectacle, may easily e himself that it 


his first volume, Mr. Anderson reviews the early attempts of the Eng- 
lish nation to establish colonies beyond the seas,—enterprises extending 
be mage. of Henry the Seventh to the end of the reign of Elizabeth;-the 
condition of the Church at successive dates during this period, as well as of 
the Colonies, and the settlements in America and the West Indian islands, 
to the middle of the reign of Charles the First. The second volume car- 
ries on the narrative to the beginni 
prises the religious history of 








of the eighteenth century, and com- 
my Maryland, Carolina and the Ber- 


i 


Africa, Indi the latter of Charles’ 
4 his duty as * wont “= pears May Tye - aud ya up — van, Coamonealth, te eign ot Chnetee the Sect William the 
e realities. He t the wor i ours or in none ; Anne third 
so, if, like Mr. Whitty, he is a novelist, he com @ fiction in which so a Se vena, He py en 


religious societies with the Danish missions in the state of the re- 

ligious communities in America during the War of Independence, and the 

Pas ee progress of Colonial Church and Missionary enterprises in the 
itish dependencies to the threshold of our epoch, afford the materials | 

of well-constructed chapters. Such, lightly sketched, is Mr. Anderson’s 

pe. The special reader will be interested throughout, the narrative 

reing composed in aa easy, level style, and varied by anecdotal illus- 

ons, 


the more hideous features of London life are tatingly depicted, and 
which is meant to contain the moral of a represen| Mr. 
Whitty’s heroes break the sixth and eighth commandments, and his hero- 
ines the seventh, in a way that satisfactorily shows that they have no 
nonsense about them. loose people who sin under a veil are mixed 
up and contrasted with those who sin openly ; and the conclusion which 
we are intended to draw is the blessedness of a kingdom of mia—of 
a régime where a gipsy recklessness and disorder should hold sway, and 
the absence of h. sy give license for every vice to run riot. Throu, 
out this book we are reminded of a column in a contem » in which 
and criminal anecdote of the week is collected under the head 


ae 
of “ Civilization.” The point of this heading seems to consist in 


and pil- 
es 


everlasting romance attaches to the story of the old v: 
grims, the warlike ay oy of one generation, the godly exile 


> next, the erors builders of ci underers of barbaric | Com 
showing how false is the boast conveyed in the word civilization, and pede dy an eer s ships, the —— =a societies, who 
how wicked we all are. While “it saves, in fact, the trouble of an in-| would have gov: men by the laws of remorseless purity. An 
dex,” and tells us all the worst aoe in a short space, it gives us a sort! jyme must be readable 
of moral in addition, by implying how advan it would be if we 


from Smith’s “ History of Virginia,” 


avowedly lived like the savages that we are. Tiuge Churehill and Purchas, bold wanderers, and historians 


So Mr. Whitty’s book pro- 
vides the sort of entertainment that nau, 


ty stories are apt to afford ; and - 


hose narra‘ i Sydney would i still | 
at the same time ent being so coura- os deli of aap yee as noun =e 
geous as to make his characters nstead of good. " book 
This is the ordinary practice of the majority of French novelists ; and gon bes given It tobis by tog Sm 


the of Smith, renowned i 


graphy without H 


Tt was not essen’ 


istory seemeth a carkase without motion, so 
wandereth as a vagrant without a certain habitation.” 
,in a ay og narrative—though it may have been 
ich ene uote from Oldys payer a Sir Walter Ra- 
le oylog a private pipe in his , un servant, bringing 
him a cc Telsed ele’ wan tapcilod Wp ting tp chuebanee 
ing at the mouth, and threw the ale in his face to prevent a conflagration. 
A story like this is drop of flavouring essence, as is that of the Norwegian 
who, if the same Oldys . be believed, saw roses for the first time, and 


amazed to behold trees with fire.” 
It is well-known that the native Americans, perceiving the 


would ripen and supply, if necessary, a nation of gunners. 
relevant illustration ¢ quoted from the naval ordizances of Cabot, who 
ordained that the Bible should be read daily in his ships “devoutly and 
Christi: to God's honour,” and that “ dicing, carding, , and all 
other devilish 5 \d be prohibited. All this part of the narra- 
tive, in spite of the multiform treatment bestowed on the history 
of Bnglish colonizing adventure, revives the fascination of that inexhaus- 
tible story, and attracts the r on, until Mr. Anderson, by his admi- 
rable illustration of religious colonial history, tempts him to proceed 
pass from point to point till the Church of anda 


bundred 
— societies are seen, in the present century, labouring throughout 


Tus Fraxxum Expeprrion rrow 
This is a collec 
of seeking for 
from 

a 


the plea by which they justify themselves is the same. They do but des- 
cribe life—they paint only what they see and know. The ladies with ca- 
melias are the ladies about whom real men really interest themselves. 
The — who blows his brains out is the true type of those who aban- 
don themselves to the feverish life of a metropolis. Now, we do not wish 
ae or blame such descriptions, but one thing is, we think, certain 
do not do any one the least good. It is not by knowing or re- 
tailing stories of the wickedness of man that we benefit others, but by 
leading a good life. The best thing which the friends of Bohemia can do 
is to pet out of it. Mr. Whitty, however, clings to this gipsy kingdom so 
closely that he writes as if a great political era was in which Bo- 
hemian principles were to triumph. He threatens the aritkecrecy with a 
e » in consequence of which are to be driven from 
power, onl to yield place to a set of men who, if they are disreputable, 
are at least unblushi any Rpg dg oD dy AT 
subjects, there is some plausibility in it—we may “oe that hypocrites 
should be got rid of, and the bold promoted. But when we come to par- 
ticular instances, we can scarcely persuade ourselves that A and B are 
fit to govern England, because they have openly and avowedly changed 
wives, or that we ought to look for a Chancellor of the Exchequer in ©, 
because he boasts that he has done a smart thing or two in railway shares. 
As Mr. Whitty advocates plain speaking, we may therefore say that we 
think the Bohemian theory all nonsense. It entirely rests on the confu- 
sion between the pro ‘on that some of the outcasts of society are bet- 
ter than some respectable people, and the proposition that they are bet- 
ter than all the rest of mankind. 
Besides the entertainment which stories of vice are 


offer, Mr. Whit 
smart writing. 
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Frast to Last. Richard King, 
ion of the various writings of Dr. on the beat 
John Frankiin and his men. It consists of 
n and letters from Dr, 
narrative and commentary. 
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Readers, other than special, will find matter of interest in Mr. Ander- | ornamented with 
son’s History, more particularly in the first and second volumes. An | dlesticks and 


munion 
| of the chancel of the said chapel 


from Cabot, Ra- | dered the church or chapel wardens of St. 


. ae 


t of gun- | peal. 
stole a quantity and planted it, en lp pe nay 4 seed | 
ri more 


— ———— 
and does no great harm to those whose prejudices are always rampant. 
It is the literary liberty taken in this case which cries out for exposure, 
and induces us to publish Z.’s communication. By the way, the Field Off- 
cer’s book was not much complimented by the London critics; and the 
notion of saddling the original yacht story upon a Yankee skipper was 
preposterous. 

A 
ST. PAUL AND ST. BARNABAS. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council gave judgment in the cases 
of “ Westerton e. Liddell.” and “ Liddell v. Beal,”’ on Saturday week (March 
21). These cases came before court by —— from two orders in digtinet 
suits, directing the removal of various cles of church furniture, in the 
one case from the district church or chapel of St. Paul, Knightsbrid 
and in the other, from the chapel of ease of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. 
though there was some distinction between the circumstances of the two 


cases, they involved the same principles, they were included in one argu- 
ment and one 


judgment. 
In the case of “ Liddell ». Beal,”’ as to a chapel of ease within the dis- 
trict chapelry of St. Paul, of which the curates are appointed by Mr. Lid- 
dell. a monition was issued at the instance of Mr. Beal, an inhabitant of 
the district chapelry of St. Barnabas vy which the churchwardens were 
monished to remove from the said chapel the rood-screen and brazen gates, 
together with on the said screen, also 
the stone altar and cloths now used for covering the same, and the cross 
ls elevated thereon and fixed there, with the cam- 

es placed thereon, and also the marble credential pre- 

altar or credence table, and to substitute in lieu and stead there- 


of the | of a decent table for the administration of the Lord’s Supper and Hi 


, and a decent covering thereto, and to set up on the east e 
the ten commandments, as by the laws, 


y vo- | canons, institutions, and customs of the United Church of England and 
that abounds in well-selected and appropriately- | Ireland is prescribed (App. Case 7). The judgment complained of or- 


abas to remove the pre- 
| Sent structure of stone used as a communion table in the said church, and 
to provide instead thereof a moveable table of wood ; to remove the cre- 


ightful to children as the sweetest medicine of cherries. Mr. Ander- | dence table ; to remove the cross on the screen, as also the cross on or 


near the present structure used as a communion table ; to take away all 
the cloths at present used in the said church or chapel for covering the 
structure now used as a communion table during the time of divine ser- 
vice, and to provide and substitute in place of the said cloths one only 
covering for the communion table of silk or other decent stuff; and far- 
ther to remove any cover used at the time of the ministration of the sae- 
rament, worked or embroidered with lace or otherwise ornamented, and 
to substitute a fair white linen cloth, without lace or embroidery or other 
ornament, to cover the communion table at the time of the ministration 
of the sacrament, and to cause the ten commandments to be set up on the 
east end of the chureh in compliance with the terms ofthe canon. As to 
the order directing the ten commandments to be set up there was no ap- 
. As to the crosses, the court were of opinion that crosses, as distin- 
ished from cruc have been in use, as ornaments of churches, from 
earliest periods of stianity ; that when used as mere emblems of 
the Christian faith, and not'as of superstitious reverence, the y may 
still lawfally be erected as itectural decorations of churches ; that 
the wooden cross erected on the chancel screen of St, Barnabas is to be 
considered as a mere architectural ornament ; and that as to this article, 
they must advise her Majesty to reverse the judgment complained of. 
Ss on this point was received with strong marks earebe 
a portion of the audience.) The laws in force respecting the con- 
on of any building for a church, and which forbid any subsequent 
alteration without af ty from the Ordinary, will be sufficient to pre- 
abuse in 
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instant. The traits selected are salient enough, 

grammatic enough, to give us some amusement in recogni 

. Not that there is much 

#0, No one can doubt who is the Metro 
wi, “whom everybody wants, his admirers, 

grocer and baker, and who smiles his copious «mile on all.” 
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“A CRUISE TO THE SOMERS ISLANDS,” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALTON,” 
Sir,—As an instance of the bare-faoed plagiarism so common in Ame- 
blications, the narrative of a cruise to Bermuda, which appeared 
Journal of Civilisation of the 21st March, defies 
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th. He lis us how much his ha 
Britain eneer® e tells us how powers have 
. _ he Ne wana ot | proved by a residence in the Berm }—how many 

of Gt my mag aw er el ey Ripe ety de 
make Bite , weight, &c. pre fepepeed int te oF 


petty oe 
that the benefit which Mr. J. 


. in Somers been tone of 
Mr. Whitty amuses himself every now and then with a few political | Mr, J.’s system: and it is hoped has de- 
an inducemeut to others to visit these delightful shores, es 


pee y by ple am lS peer ty yee hat be woe t hotel i early completed at Hamilton, 
] or no ; as caught nging seve- asa 8 now nearly 
ral short, sentences together, ah untrue, until the whole is posemian 2 eee airy situation, and an exten- 
very imposing. We kgow who has set the model imitated in such wise | sive view of Hamilton Harbour and the Great Sound, with 
rewarks as the following :—‘ The English are a great nation in spite of | rous bays and islands. Such accommodation was greatly needed. 
their constitution, not because of it. What institations! The Church Ye who amid this feverish world would wear 
ie Se Bare Oe Daas 6 Cine he canons Genniene domes from pains, of cares the mind 
ticy the oase ot Commons a club—Pauperism rank city: shun the turbid air! 

climate of Bermuda, with other 


city 
We should like to know what, in the Bohemian U The 
ich a residence Petey ng has evidently failed to 
. J. labours—and no wonder. 
tr to himself.” 
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for governing us, what would they really have to offer? As far as 

can uaderstand Mr. tty, the of bliss would be 

dowy, epetiine sm, With the heaviest lawsuits decided in a day, and 

an apple- n every cottage. Those who think such a state of | from“ 
possible and d ¢ cannot do better than immediately join 

“ Friends of Bohemia.” 


interlarded ‘ith some ridiculous fictions, wanting in 
Tae History or ran Caveca or Exotanp 
Eure. 


of idea—for even these are based on statements made by the 


Officer, speaking of "Mudian boats and mentions the 
which strangers experience when sailing in craft for the 
He cites, by way of fllustration, an anecdote of a Yankee 
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decision has given rive to a fresh outburst of controversy, & 
of which is uninteresting, and not a little of it unintelligi- 
what follows, in preference to more elaborate discus- 
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nse of the ouns, it is just ble to see what was meant. But 
what is 4 gene except a) of that indifferentism, 
which, if it could be universally introduced might certainly put an end 
to Church distinctions and the quarrels consequent upon them, and would 
as certainly reduce all feelings as to forms of worship to the same com- 
and uniform dead level. This would be a very good result for 
peace of the world, but it is one which is not likely to occur until 
every church has been extinguished, and the poet’s celebrated line— 
“ He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right,” 
has become the universally admitted axiom of judgment in religious mat- 
ters. Faith in all but mere moral goodness will then have come to be 
deemed a thing of no importance. This is never oy ps mone. 
“Forms of faith” will continue to exist, and while they do, and while 
men differ about their merits, men will not “ sacrifice their feelings and 
opinions” in the way described, even for the purpose of not “ distracting 
and disturbing the church of which they are members.” In trath, if | 
did so they would be no members of any chnreh, or rather there w 
be no particular church of which they could deseribe themselves as 
members. 

That this judgment was framed as it is for the purpose of not giving a 
triumph to any party, may well be conceded, but if so, it will fail of its 
intended object. The technical reasoning employed to prove that the 
word ornaments has no definite meaning, and that what some object to 
as a “credence table,” is nothing more than a kind of side-board on 
which to place the bread and wine previously to placing them on the 
communion table in order to avoid putting them down on the ground, 
will satisfy no one. Each party will still believe that a “ credence ta- 
ble” is something else than a mere sideboard required for such simple 
purpose, and those who think that it has a special meaning as a means of 
worship, and therefore reverence and use it, will be scandalised at its 
being so degraded, while their opponents will affirm that one of the ad- 
= of the worship of the Church of Rome is still preserved in the 

urch of England, through a plain disregard of the meaning of words, 
of the rules of common sense, and of the declared opinions of both the 
contesting parties. 

This final judgment is certainly not a satisfactory one. It resembles 
the conduct of the poor man in the fable, who sought to please every one 
and pleased no one, and who lost his property by his unfortunate effort 
at the impossible. The judgment may have for its object to conciliate 
everybody, and in that respect it deserves praise, but it will not attain 
that object, nor lessen, even in the slightest ey but rather increase, 
the bitterness of the two contesting parties. its legal reasoning lacks 
that clear and decisive form which was observable in the judgment of the 
court below, and it will lead to new contests in which ecclesiastical in- 
genulty will be strained to the utmost still further to fritter away the 

tions, which till now had been believed to rest between the 
of the two churches. 


A contemporary, whose name scarcely aceords with such grave mat- 
ters, thus belabours both parties. 
THE BATTLE OF THE CHRISTIAN TEMPLES. 
Translated from a © Lette S08, caper’ @ $0 « Renan Law 
hott rane discovered in the Vatican. 
About this time (Finnis Equa being Consul) the peace of the state was 
deal disturbed by the quarrels of the people called Christians, who 
no longer persecuted by the Government, pr ded to p t 
one another. Some of these Christians, being wealthy and foolish, de- 
sired to adorn their temples after the manner of the temples of the gods, 
with altars, and carved and embroideries of lace, and women 
re eee pire ba cater fo Sani forth the same. Two of their tem- 
et — ies and the Pap in the Via a were 
costlily set forth, w crow we sin 
and offering incense, and the minstrels pe aga ood pme we 
with great fury at ye Ap 
were altogether foreign to the ti 
whom they claim as founders of their religion, and the two classes, 
mingling with the celestial ire in their bosoms certain patrician 
antipathies, ‘did rush to war. Violences were committed, and 
wach soatal wrought, but the senate and people, restraining 
called upon them to settle their questions of strife among themselves, 
Tener antes to So, ond euag t the sentence of their chiefs priests, 
which was ily given, and by which the vanquished party would not 
be bound. At length, their brawls and their pertinacity drove them to a 
—— they all agreed was wrong, re Peligio to law before a 
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bunal, and not before their own rel It was 
that the trial upon the rites of the two © templ 
set down among the Judicia Centamviralia, and the Pretor, T. 
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pleces of wood, stone, and silk, The Pretor 
having examined their traditions and their laws, be 
hy a wooden cross whereof complaint was made should 
an architect’s device. Hereat 
e out into a flerce shout of triumph, but 

ermpetes to silence by the lictors, The Pretor next said that a 
marble in imitation of the altars of the 
ee © inte 0 » with a cross , and a wooden table 
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tuted. Hereat or part of the Christians broke oat into a feroe 
shout of triamph, but were o lied to silence by the lictors, Next it 
wes held that certain small side called Credonces, which had given 


great offence to the loonoclastio party, 
embroidered cloth wherewith the priests been wont to cover 

altar whon not offering sacrifloe, and wherewith they might now cover 
the table, so that no man could know whether it were an altar or not, 


be retained, — i ful 
nal 





But the embroidered linen wad lace which had been placed upon the said 
altar was not to be used again, Finally, the Pretor condemned each 
rd to pay his own costa, and dismissed the Christians with counsel to 
ve together fo amity, and to remember what one of ourselves h 

mid of them, “See how these Christians love one another,” The sen- 
tence striking both ways, neither part 

Palm at hie advooate's door, which nevertheless either might well have 
done, both having enough and to spare of greenness, 
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i 
ORATORY; WHAT IT 18, AND WHAT IT ISN'T, 


** * * For the consolation, thon, of all gontlomen who may on this 
day not make the very best appearance as epeakors in our town-halls and 
of nomination, and to correct any too high and morbid estimate of 
value of this gift, we will just remind thom, frst, of what they are al- 
teady, perhaps, fully aware of—that they may be very clever, shrowd, 
— and powerful men without it; and, secondly, that oratory 
by NO moans an omalpotent talent in this country, This very election 
ie @ snub to the orators, The orators in the House of Commons all spoke 
for the resolution which has dissolved Parliament and sont back so man 
gentlemen humbly spologiaing to their constituencies for that vote, We 
estimate this gif at its true worth, aud no more, We respect good speak: | 
ing as a sterling talont; but, while we admire, we distrust oratory, Doos 
anybody belonging to the intelligent class really hoar oratory in this 
country without a latent laward salvo and protest against 
away oy it? He may keep it under for a thme, just enough to prevent its 
with the due and measured pleasurable exctloment of the oooa- 
sion, but the monitor is inseusibly there all the time, and speaks when he 
ie wanted. We aro not Athenians, and those who govera us are not ora- 
tors, Lord Palmerston ts an excellent speaker ; he says exactly what he 
wants to say, and conveys the idea he wants to convey ; he makes a state- 
mont with all tho shades and qualitioations [t may want, with a perfect 
coummand over all the flexibilities aud aptnesses of good sterling Bagliah ; 
but Lord Palmerston, is not an orator, Mr, Disracli and Mr, Liindetong 
are orators, but they Are not mon to lead public opluioa in this country. 
Why is wd Is it not deg is thing ia i eon 
good speaking, w 8 apt to mislead the j t 
pact the balance of mind of the possessor of the gift! : “ 
ee is defined somewhere as being the art of making little thin 
t. But this is a very dangerous power to possess, dangerous to ike 
fom at of the man himself because, when he is conscious of this power, 
naturally begins immediately to make his own estimate of things, not 
as they are, but as he can make a He kaows he can, by the i- 


of language, by illustrat! nt, swell out a partic 
Ain 0 cass Git fh comms 8 wast femldehie ines be Lee 


of things at his command in this way, and 











power, In faet, your orator gets in a little thme so completel 


y fixed the garland of Green! broad 


being carried | W 





proportions the 
= perfectly natural step is that his own judgment poets Kn wih 
pletely to 





pe pt wl sore tg! they adeebedhy tae which they can be made to tell 
upon other people, that he 7 nguishes between what is real in 
the matter and what is oratorical, and he adopts 

“whatever is is right’—‘ whatever élls is true.” Nor is this process 
only going on while he is actually ing, for the truth is your orator 
1s pe ing ; ifhe is not ing to others he is s to him- 
self. He nks sonorously, he observes in rounded periods, he jud- 
ges with a climax. As your man of gg Uy a walking dicti 


your orator is a living and acting h, external —— is on) y 
the occasional and transient embodiment of a perpetual internal one, 
which is always going on to an invisible Parliament, which is always sit- 


a maxim—not unlike 


ting within the orator’s brain. The machine is always ready to convert, 

at a touch, any discovery, fact, or no fact into a h, 80 he is im- 

ey by his own creative power, and cannot his judgment to an 
turn in the evidence of the case. The tual in’ 


obstructs him, and he cannot move about easily with the cumbrous alli- 

torial appendage. Defend us, then, from being governed by orators! 

We want men who can think and men who can speak, but not men who 

can make one appear different from what they are by the mere power 

of language. How completely was the whole Chinese case the creation 

of oratory! But the nation is not so easily taken in.—T7'imes, March 27. 
—_— 


Tux Casvt Disasters.—The European soldiers were now almost the 
only efficient troops left. The sepoys, unaccustomed to a rigorous cli- 
mate, had almost all sunk, or been slain by the Affghans. Nearly all of 
them were frost-bitten in the hands, face or feet ; few were able to hold a 
musket, much less draw a trigger; the prolonged march in the snow had 


paralysed the mental and physical powers even of the strongest men. 
“ Hope,” says Eyre, “ see to have died in every breast ; the wildness 
of terror was bited in every countenance.” end was now ap- 


hing. At the entrance of a narrow , where the road 
tween two hills, a strong body of A’ marksmen a) 
barred all farther passage, and kept up so heavy a fire on 
it approached, that the whole sepoys broke and fled. See’ 
Affghans rushed down, sword in hand, captured the public treasure, and 
all of the baggage which hitherto had been preserved. A hundred 
and fifty cavalry troopers, fifty horse-artillerymen, seventy of the 44th, 
and one gun, alone forced their way through, and formed now the sole re- 
maining fighting men of the army. Akbar p a surrender to this 
little body ; but they indignantly rejected the proposal, on, 
sword in hand, through the crowd of camp-followers, bands of Aff; 
and the snowy wilderness, Still hovering round the rear, , the 
Affghan horsemen continued the pursuit of the miserable but undaunted 
band of men who, in defiance of all obstacles, continued their course. 
Oppressed by a crowd of camp-followers, and almost as much impeded 


, who 
column as 


ing this, the 


down, a heavy fire was 
repelled the Hy for dtp dn Fd 
assault, and for a time rem- 
nant of the force from destruction. Seeing ruin inevitable if a start was 
not gained pape Shelton a night-march, in the h 
of shaking off the crowd of camp-followers, which, from the very n- 
, had clung to them, and proved as the jezails of the enemy. 
ving spiked their last gun, they set off at ten at night; but the 
alarm had spread to the camp-followers, and they cl round them 
as ruinously as before. It was a clear frosty night, and for some hours 
the march was unmolested ; but before morning the e overtook the 
rear, and opened a fire on the dark moving mass, which impelled the 
terrified crowd of camp-followers upon the soldiers in front, and, 
blocking mp the road, rendered it n for the rearguard to force a 
passage through at the bayonet’s point. the way he last clear- 
A 


in the rear in check, and gallantly forced through to Jugdu 
luck, where the , under the shelter of a ruined wall, but still 
exposed to the fire of the all the succeeding day. . The 
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Sraiwe Fasnions,—The advance of spring is creating activity in the 
magasins of our fashionable milliners and dressmakers. All are 
preparing for the | p= hey se rich silks and gay colours will en- 

iven our promenades, di brilliancy through concert-rooms and 
other places of fashionable resort. 

Many dresses of moiré antique, intended for out-door wear, have been 
made up—some are black, violet, and many in shades of grey or 
brown, They are without trimming of any kind, but they are rich in the 
beauty of texture and the amplitude of their massive folds, grace- 

ly w towards the lower part of the skirt, and forming a sort of 
demi-train behind, With a dress of this desori should be worn a 
mantelet of velvet of the same colour as the silk, andj trimmed with a 
double fall of black lace, The bonnet may be of = silk, either 
white or of the hue now eo fashionable, called town @er, trimmed with 
“She cum aie) nied for the promenade or carri made of 

Other dresses, ate or or age, are e 
rich glacd silk ; violet, green, dark blue, and brown being the most fi- 
ourite colours, They have usually three flounces, each edged with a 

bias band of k velvet, With this style of dress a maantelet of 

black velvet, like that above deseribed, may be suitably worn, The bon- 

not may be of green or violet-colour terry velvet, ornamented with a sin- 

pt Marden on one side, or with a cluster of the red berries of 
© servion-tree, m with violets, 

We may here dosoribe a dress, or rather, as our Parisian friends express 
it, a complete foietic de promenade, which has just been sent from Paris for 
an Bnglish of rank, The robe is of violet-colour taffeta, with three 
flounces, crenelated at the edges. On cach flounce there are placed five 
six rows of black velvet, following the direction of the orenelated 
thus giving to the ekirt of the dress the appearance of being red with 
@ zebra pattern in velvet. The mantelet which accompanies this dress is 
of violet-velvet, with a very broad net fringe, This fringe in it- 
self presents a novelty, It is made of chenille of two colours—black and 
violet—and terminates in | 


pointed soallops at the ; to each 
polut there is attached a very , but very lm, tassel of black and 
violet silk, The was placed over a of velvet: this, it must 


be observed, is now the invariable method of placing these broad fringes, 
if attached to the edge of the cloak, would hang in very ungraceful style. 

ith the robe and mantelet just described is to be worn a most elegan 
bonnet of black velvet, adorned with a bird of 80, 

As re evening dress, we would direct attention of our 

soft e0gh80) pilcing forces Rihien bend Gress. ore partisaierdy 

ure is ny vour, resses are ular 
pe sph af mye Ly i ami ound Gut 
full dross is sufficient, They be made in almost any colour; but 
pluk, blue, cerise, or bowton d'or will be found most effective. 

mgr My novelties in lingerie is a sleeve just introduced in Paris, 
whore it has obtained great favour, It may be made of muslin or tulle, 
and consists of one very full puff, confined at the wrist by a bouillon, 
within which there is a running of coloured ribbon, Above the bouillon 
& broad cuff of lace or needlework falls back over the sleeve, The ouf 
is formed of Keep vandykes, and, if of needlework, they should be edged 
with narrow Valenciennes, The vandykes are five or six in number, and 
pra a each there is a bow of ribbon of the same colour as that in the 
running. 

Some of the new fans may be said to have attained the perfection of 
artistic workmanship. The carving and inlaid work of the mother-o’- 
pearl or pe Bee vies with the productions of the 16th century, The 
wg Fy ty ma ic the ciple of Weteen ¢ oaere 
ar represent grou a sty atieau ; 
are from Chinese, or Indian subjects, Fans made of black 
or white crape, and richly bespangled with or silver ornaments, are 





; | summed up by the horrible accusation of 


a a young advocate, 
sometimes burnt falater aud sometimes went out al 


busily | & medical officers is remarkable, and we 


ee 


now very fashionable. They resemble those which, about a century 
were generally used in Spain—the native land of foua-—Lendn fat 
News, April 4. 


Juisas Gerarp AGain.—This noted lion-slayer, the Freach fellow-la- 
bourer of our own Gordon Cumming, has written a long letter to a Pari- 
sian sportin: rnal. The main purport is to describe a new projectile 
invented by Devisme, the celebrated gun-maker, which ensures certain 
death to the animal that is hit by it. Mr. Gerard, it seems, had been 
we troubled and endangered, and had seen his hunting brethren 

led by his side, in consequence of ‘all bullets, hitherto cast, flattening 
more or less upon the os frontis of the king of beasts. But Devisme has 
pr be we) as. on the poor man, and has m to insert a few grains 
of fulminating powder in his balls, which - le so soon as the ball is 

in its destination. The effect upon lion, tiger, ele t, or pan- 
ther, is described by the minute Gerard as peotiniing mortal, satis- 
factory hy pee having been tried upon half-a-dozen condemned old 
horses at the slaughtering establishment of Montfaucon. Even the whale 
fishermen are to be tted by this new weapon of offence which is to 
su the old-fashioned harpoon and the modern rocket. Gerard, 
th the naiveté that pervades his style, asks the reader what he thinks 
of such an explosion in a whale’s belly. Perhaps the enquiry might more 
pertinently be addressed to the whale himself. 

We found the whole letter, the other day, in the columns of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, and commend it to our contemporaries of the Spirit of the 
Times. It is sufficiently amusing and curious ; and it is to be noticed that 
the indefatigable sportsman (hom we recollect reviewing at length in 
the Albion) renews and urgently presses upon the authorities the pub- 
lic his plan for an organised effort to exterminate the lion-tribe of North- 
ern Africa. No onary was ever more zealous in his vocation, than 
this bold and experienced hunter. 








Presents ror Her Masesty.—We understand that a number of Hill birds 
are aoe to be transmitted to England as a present to her Majesty. The 
donor is Mr. Wilson, more commonly known in the Hills north of 
as Rajah Wilson, the celebrated Selkaree. 
Roorkee, and will be sent down immediatel 
Ny ey Mr. Wilson does not accompany 
in char; 


The birds have arrived at 
by boat on the canal to 
m, bat has placed the gift 
of Lord W. Hay, the superintendent of the Hill States, who will 
e 'y arrang ts for their transmission to England. The 
collection contains about « hundred birds, principally of the 
pheasant species. The pea of some is magnificent, and we doubt not 
the offering will be highly appreciated by the royal receiver. It may be 
in tb dip aunties ts been cone meiosis of thn denen, Mr. 
Wilson was, we believe, a non-commissioned officer in the third Dragoons, 
and accompanied that ent to England in 1854. He afterwards re- 
turned to India, and travelled to the upper provinces in search of a fortune. 
He left Cawnpore, it is said on his way up, with a ~ in his 
ket. The whole distance thence was passed on foot, obtained 
the assistcnce of a gun. He thus found his way to the hills, fixed 
residence there, became a Selkaree, traded with the produce of his game, 
sold stuffed birds, speculated in the im of musk and borax, &c., and 
pareee\ sadn De ad mera Saree Fensreantoun 
European residen Paharees, w 
Shen he bes catanive dealings. His indefatigableness must have been 


per ey as & and his having so soon amassed wealth, only shows what 
can be done by a man—if he only has the will.—Central Star. 


No Smoxive iv 4 Lapr’s Room.—The elements of the broadest farce 
and of the dee 
doings at the 
proces en ion instituted by the daughter of General Grougenel 
against her husband for “ slights and neglect”—the nature of which was 
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pleasantry was, of course, elicited upon the 
the Paris bar generally pass among their fellow-citizens, as being at the 
same time the most favoured by the fair sex abroad and the most hen- 
ed individuals at home any class amongst the endless variety of 
usbands which the wonderful tal contains. The question was grave- 
debated whether smoking could be cause of separation or not ; on 
suggestion of that although So thé Eyoe 
, it never 
was known to smoke—the verdict was given in favour the lady, and 
a Panne © CpEIEEES to ge ee smoke his cigar elsewhere.—Parws 
Arwy Surerovs’ OLam.—Tur Vicrorta Cross,—The Medical 
and Gazette, commenting on the fact that ao medical officer has received 
this decoration, says—" One surgeon went out of the advanced trench 
before the Redan, and carried in the body of the Coloael of the 3rd Buffs, 
under a tremendous fire, Another assisted wounded officers of the 
Cavairy Brigade at Balaklava, fur in front of the advanced uets 
French Chasseurs, and at the most imminent 
saved the life of the Duke of Cambri at Inkermaa, in 
conflict. A fourth assisted Captain Cust, at the Alma, when severely 


yp 
U o 

their duty ; cal cel, to say the very least, there was as much va- 
lour shown in assisting a wounded man under a heavy fire as in joining 
in the conttict. One reason we have heard assigned for not giving the Cross 
add that it was given us by 
& gentleman in a high official position >—* Itis not advisable 
to encourage medical officers to distinguish themselves for valour. 
are quite ready enough as they are to volunteer for dan duty, and 
if we were to reward them as we do others, they would be ki and 
we should have no doctors left for the troops.” This may be compli- 
mentary, but it is not encouraging. 


i 
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What Can ax Donk wy Presence or Mixn.—A fearful scene occur- 
red last Sunday night in the Wesleyan Reform chapel, North Shields. 
The chapel was densely crowded, aisles and every part being gol 

ked with people. Near the close of the sermon a person in the gal- 
raised a ory of “ Fire’ and, on looking up to the ceiling, the con- 
Freeetice saw that the fire was ranning reply along the woodwork. 
he preacher exclaimed, “ Sit still, be calm ; is no danger!’ bat a 
large portion of the congregation were up, and rushed to is the doors. 
Several of the officers of the church, and a considerable number of the 
congregation, were seafaring men, and they immediately commenced to 
fight back the crowd until the doors were opened, It was a remarkable 
instance how a few men of determined will can overcome the cowardice 
of a crowd, When the doors were opened, the crowd in the aisles was 
allowed to pour out, and then the people who bad been kept in their 
pews were permitted Fa so that in ten minutes after the ory of fire the 
chapel was cleared, wittlout a single person having received a scrateh.— 
London paper, March VA, 
Pourrr Proxenctarton,—Why is it, that so many of our curates In the 
of our various churches,so far depart from unelation, 
as to continually é’press us with the é'pression of the é'pressor, and upon al- 
most every d'oaon that may d'ewr, socom to be pé’seead with a spirit of in- 
correctness, that certaluly produces an é'feet, but ciquenionaly very 
bad one? Several other words could be mentioned as being often made 
subject to this mutilation, but these are perhaps the most frequently 
sented to the attention of the hearers —Athenawm, We remomber 
heariag from the Rev. Heary Melvill, one of the most cloquent preachers 
in the Buglish Episcopal Church, the «A pronounced wh, His “ leuth and 
reignuth” yet ring in our eara,—Ald, 


Tue Canapiay Muuria.—The Active Force, class A, consists of 209 








lady | officers, 4,356 men, aud 1,268 horses ; and to class B there are 69 officers, 


1,432 men, 318 horses, The Sedentary Militia of the Province consists of 
| 249 battalions, but full returns have only been received from 168 of them, 
| and from these it appears there are in Upper Canada 5,858 battalion off- 
cers ; 2,958 serjeants, 42,342 first-class service men: Total, 117,958. To 
those , says the report, 60,000 may be added for battalions from 
‘which no retura has been received, making a total of militiamen for this 
section of the province, of 177,950.— Barre Herald. 





Tur bapa Bretu-Hovuse,—It will pe je many bey a ph 
rangements are in progress for covering with glass—or 
into a huge glass case—the house in w was born at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The houses on both sides have been taken down, and the 
monument now stands alone. The object of this course is to protect the 
house against the effects of weather and the further influence of time ; 
we question, however, the taste of the arrangement, and fancy it will be 
the step from the sublime to the ridiculous.— Atheneum. 





Cvniovs Serr Acarrst Carprvat. Wisewan.—At the Gloucester As 
sizes, on the 4th inst., a verdict of £500 damages was given against Car- 
dinal Wiseman, at the suit of a French priest, named Abbé Roux, lately 





in a cure at Chelsea, for breach of a contract, upon which the plaintiff 
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that the defendant ba had received a document signed by the Prin- 361 BROADWAY — 


titia Bonaparte, niece to the Emperor of France, which the Car- 

inal had either lost or disposed of in some other way. The document 
was an acknowledgment on the of the lady, that she owed Roux 
25,000 francs, which she desired her children would pay as a “sacred | 
debt.”” 
A New Worx or Art.—One of the lineal Suessiesind Mr. Caudle | 





requuescal in /) has written to Mr. Peter C say that he 
(ors wih, who le “e t treasure,” and that shall te only to 
meee canoe ae ollection of Art hag ag ban a 
the condition of the Committee guaranteeing to take ev er 


until such period as the Exhibition closes. And, even “t e “Exhibition 
should become a permanent one, Mr. Caudle begs that the Committee 

will not think of distressing themselves about sending “ the Treasure” 
home again.— Punch. 
A MAN wuo bogs not want a TestiwontaL.—Mr. C. Davis, the Queen’s 
Huntsman, is no admirer of testimonials. He has just written a letter 
to say that having heard that the gentleman who hunt with her ae 
— nds, and others, intend to raise a subscription for the of pre- | 
uish their 








him with one, he most respectfully begs them to reli 
ion ; but to continue to meet him in the hunting field, he con- 
svders the ‘best proof of their approbation of his conduct. 


Tue Great Tosacco Question.—The Lance publishes —_ from 
surgeons, and others to ME. Sols stack . In 

answer to one remark from the gentleman, a Army be- 
lieve the present Emperor of the French is an ardent admirer of the ha- 
bit ; and who will venture to assert that he lacks ‘ high intellectual acti- 
vity Hobbes and Locke were smokers ; so were Byron, Moore, Shelley, 
Scott, and a host of others, whose names * along the stream of time tri- 
amphantly come down to us; and they will bear comparison with those | 
personages to whom Mr. Solly has adverted.” “ Clericus Anglicanus” 
says that some of the bishops are “ noted smokers.” 











Prevention or Murrain.—An Order in Council had been issued pro- 
ion into or es, | 
ees So eee i and of cattle, or of horns, hoofs, hid: 
or skins, from territories of Russia, Prussia, or Mecklenberg-Schwe- 
whish lic on the Gulf of Finland, or betweee the Gulf and ‘ihe city 
«* Sraeene token Sane hgh ogee ge | 
of the infectious disease w ng cattle 
the Rallis provinese ah | 
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PROBLEM No. 434, rrom tux “ Brataver Scuacuzerrone.” 
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the Philadelphia magnate fine player wae dehaaied uP oh 
. a , . a Ma 
jast concluded, scoring every game one drawn game.) 





F. DERBY & COMPANY, 


Importing Tailors, 
1% PARK PLACK, NEW YORK, 


Re Ba eR . Witch are tbe contned 


co., 
CRNERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 


LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the 
k Teo W NOWN 
emicines otyoyes oe An roo Wad. & p. 
*,* Bvery 
been a 


rT ing wot Parmmlng Oaote op es be 


1857. 
OUR LATR STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 
® MOST OF THRER ane PROM — = IMPORTED RY AND CONFINED TO 
“ome ‘an early call will many beautiful Uhings that will run of 
Brook of © end VESTINGS in Custom Room te admitted te 
we fapes end basbesholad ete het ihe ty 
bd. 
ahs ee ah®, and 280 Broadway, New York. 


FINE SPRING CLOTHING. 
ALFRED MONROE & CO. 
maAvTe 4 BLO ASPORTEERT THAN UeUAL OF 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS FOR MEN AND BOYS, 








eee serine spars een te whieh they invite the attention of (hose 
Au oes to the fact (hat they manufacture ail their clothing, and guaran 
ee lite tm every respect. “ ” 


ninstet noys’ saraneaane 
Nerd = ted Ary agh Ant “htt + quality, 


hans tenant oe wo order tm the best man. 
No deviation from the marked price can, in any instance, be 


441 Broadway, worn N.Y. 


$500 REWARD._PROCLAMATION. 
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MANTELET DE PRINTEMPS, 
MANTELET DETE, 
LADIES’ MANTILLAS, 


CHARMING SPRING NOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
Prices Moderate. 
Just received, by steamer “ Buropa."’ 
EXAG@T @OPIZS OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 
INTENDED TO BE WORK 
AT THE PARIS FETE OF LONGHAMPS, 


Not to be seen 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Veaver Manuiss, 
Sax Martuiss, 
@uwore Marruiss, 
Raat Lace Mantas, 


203 


“THE GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE 


OP ne laree Go agen cect of Glass, Gas Fixtures and Plated Ware IN AMERICA, wi U 
week, with following pricea,— 
GAS FIXTURES. 









Hall lamps, each............. 
Parlout akenteliore,'S lekta, s so 
fac 
Parlour chandeliers, 4 ligh’ bh 
Parlour \ ee 


~a=s 2 


Cut glass 


the dozen ... 
Cut glass c! , the doze: 
Cut glass 


$ oes 5 
Bua-uB 


CUT OUT this advertisement, and bring i with you. 
W. J. PF. DAILEY & Co., Original and Old-established Stand, 
631 and 638 Broadway, between Houston and Bleecker Streets. 





aT VERY LOW PRICES aT 








Movrsime Marrn.as, 


Gvore Basques, 
fumMER @Lora GrncuLans, 
Lapras’ PaLetom, 
Va.ver Basques, 
Snax Basqums, 
Lacs Basquma, 


Muens’ Marrusas, 
Manvesex ps Vorace. 
A seleetion ean be made frem five thousand garments, of the very latest style and riehest 
ALL AT MODERATE PRICES, 
Lapras REMEMBER at 
BULPIN'S, 
361 Broadway. 





361 BROADWAY.— 
MANTRELET DE PRINTEMPS, 
MANTELET D’ETE, 
LADIES’ MANTILLAS, 
CHARMING SPRING NOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
Prices Moderate. 
Just received by steamer “ Beropa.”” 
RXAGT COPIES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 
INTENDED TO BE WORE 
AT THE PARIS FETE OF LONGCHAMPS. 
Not to be seen 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Vever Marts, 
Sux Martius, 
@Guwuns Marrs, 


Muwews) Marrussa, 
Mawvaacz va Vorsace. 


A selection eas be made from five thousand garments, of the very latest siyle and richest 


fabries 
ALL AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Lapin, Rewewegn of 
BULPIN'S, 
961 Broadway. 





36] BROaDWar.— 
MANTELET DE PRINTREPS, 
MANTELET DETE, 
LADIR® MANTILLAS, 
CHARMING SPRING NOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
Prices Moderate. 
Just received, by steamer  Rurepa,"’ 
BEAGT COPIES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 
INTERDED TO A WORK 
aT THE PARIS PETE OF LONGCHANPS. 
Nat to be seen 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Vever Marrucas 


favries. 
ahh AT MODERATE PRICKS 


Leptse, Reweuaen, ar 
BULPIN'S, 





361 Broadway. 
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HIRAM ANDERSON’S, NO. 99 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 
7a GS CELEBRATED panonse AND CHEAPEST CARPET ESTABLISHMENT Bt 


 esevtean eae sn Manse emt Pn Sve, 
invited to exami enormous stoek of Goods layed in Ten 
| sorcioreett tee = eae te: ot oy, ge To 
pleasure. {AT 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S GREAT CARPET ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 9 Yor«. 


Y, 





5B 
OF EVERY KIND AND QUALITY; 


| 
; 
‘ 
| ca 
' 
| 3 
OF ALL WIDTHS AND IN GREAT VARIBTY; 


MATTINGS, 





MATS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
STAIR RODS, 
Jest received from the best makers, English and America, and now offered eheap FOR CASE 
at ARTHUR DONNELLY’'S 
BW CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
No. 9% Bowery, N. ¥. 
POPULAR TRADE IN CARPETS. 

)  peeenet vara 

TAPESTRY 

THREE-PLY, 


and 'SUPERFINE eee ms &e., de 
“The Largest Stock In the 
A. T. eieue ben. 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Stree 





ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
s@- MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 08 


LIN @URTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICRS, 
WINDOW SHADES, &c. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
455, 857, 259 and 261 Grand St. 





noote AND Rent SESH eh Se won il he Sagi ag of hn oe 


stock is equal to any demand. 





HALLOTYPES. 
J. B. HALL, the Inventor and Patentee of the 
Whee eegeetaty then Gn pet Oh te Cate Pictures in the above style te at 


RAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT OF MR. FREDERICKS, No. 585 Broadway, 
mae Horm.) 





eh een eS 


AA 
1¥, ee ea OFF. By 
aa fn See 
eevee serra parte 


ie nest capaiiremdnonenvendutidaiea aitalae 
One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared ia our time." —uiaburgh 


wah te Gamer of Goeempany, anbmit the following state 
mim ee pny oO 


— renee ans ad aaeasa aif as Voneaaan eer armen nee aneeey re bane 

































Qms Marmasse, evens Se Sp & eepny oe neue, te 
@uwvns Marveas, outta: W. TOWNSEND JONES. Secretary. 
Rear Lact Marwisss, 
Mome Marmuss, 
Move Marruias 
Core Baseus., 
Svuwen Core Cmevians, 
Lapras’ Parerors, JOHN D. JONRS, 
Veuver Basques, Gita kis DENN x Ta Wee Prone 
Sma Basques, POLITAN HOTEL 
Meee Maxruiss, 
Marveces va Vorsca. 


Spe aan ae 


TEV Bases Ges Warey race, near Beeatway Ratablianed 18M 


Ee eR ecg gee roa et 


=e 





Sees, New York. 
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HOTEL 8T. GERMAIY 
Sth Avenac, Broadway and 88nd Street. 
AR ANCTS RIDER INVORMS ais FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HE HAS 


t we d his lease of the Totel 
This house | is wept on the A America spent Kuropean plana, heving 9 Top Taple Hote and A 4 








taura nt he roomea are let singly or on sulle, With or without be mt ¥i 
Will find It very convenient tn its proximity to the New Haven, Haviem and Hudson iver 
Railroad depots, and as a permanent residence it la decidedly the most healthy aud beaatl 
te the elty 

The Hotel has all the modern Improvement, and ls furnished throughout with every regard 
to ane, comfort ar rye in 








r availa himeelf of Gils w 
», and assures Ue 


riuaity of thanking bis friends and the public for their 
sothing shall be wanting on his part to merit ie con 








MERCHANTS RESTAURANT ASTOR HOUSE 
Kutranee on Broadway. 


Open for Breakfast from 6 A.M. until 12 be Open for Dinner from 12 M. anti 5 P Mu. 

n IN KERS or cout Ese ATER..We are ihe ramet 
Dp"! aeerel waters, under t “Baratage’’ Water and stating 
bs fare t oan’ salla, are extensively imposed wp on the pubiie in the Southern and Bow western 
Matos, where persons buylng these articles desire and think they are cy hen! 
water, Ac My reas rn Raravogs, there are waters rd all Rint ~ yor n to diteh 
water, and the ardelos imp: im this manner on the public are 
eniirely worthless, and ohtte dante re an | lo persons desiring the of Conounss Warten, the 
effeo' of a being entirely Caren from that of the genuine Conauaas area, caraly 


: priping , hometines — ng in ay 
ove 
per baby and dgeipeying | 
caine tng 


ome 
water—W! ie Neat 
ive 
eo aeeves nary 


The Con Ly ~: Apri 
bull wp he rep! 





ona bowsln oa 
aus Waren produces 


be, it being 
tole ia well ee baeoen pring, hie h a 
be repajotion 


rength of te, zi ane iy 
pubiie ou the at rep 
np the Vs Tee ery thua infileted on Ln tae 0 ahd 
these ap spurious articles, and 
te are peruse the eis “One: 
ii in nat sue eee Og * ace 
old be mth je vd 2 ape Greed 
Ted them with Uhetr vaitielage arwiole es ox Saratoga 
i bay ont fy ot howe you on rely on —CoN@amae greg gene Cogreat be 
cork is brane is the cork of every Dottie of genuine Conanass Waren, viz: 
Oomnens Waten— iW vetf without these it in “> ow leas, dangerous counter 
fot, Aantothe aaa 4 called Raratoga powders, ta, Ao,, they are not only va- 
faaless, bat tajeriome— ass possessing even the Ween ona of item Holdlile powders « 
chops. That if is impossible to form ¢ onenmea W, we pare the authority of the 
calabrat ed ahemteh, ir Humphrey Davy, ae + es one ie to recombine the tin 
gresionis so as to make an article of equal u ajailiy, tbe the exe al wee Ge same as the 
Ratural water.” & writing ua, we will prices, alace and by 
erderiag from us , euclosing dratte for the oan uel. you one safely for. 
warded to any erie cae 6 world ‘e reiterate our caution, to buy genuine ‘Cenenaat Wa. 
ten only le persons, aud to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 


produce 
Beith or hen or injurtons effeet 


tonie as well aso 
@ixty “nree y 
name of the 


wor hie 

ring, in @ lon 

Sone bat hing 
from thet ube, t 
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OLARKE &4 WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga am = and No. 18 oa Street, Now York City. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. = 





VALUABLE WORKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
T LOW PRICK, Fe a BY CHARLSS B. NORTON, AGENT FOR LIBRA 
nen Appietens Bul York. 






Quarrenty Review, 0 rola, Nae! calf, peat. London. $125.—Narunat Ruveny or 
@rare of New Yous. 10 vols, and map Seen or Versus 

ano Teavews, With man anes ‘Plates at and half Russia. hy 
rie Vo races, comprising Ross, Parry, kinson, ae. 7 Val if 
calf neat. Many F Nr — LITERARY AX cbotEs OF PH Mhcuvsenva 
« AD 7 vols, or ExGLaND and 
ws, with Right ‘Wunibes Piston ts “ eee if on whol, Moana 
pma Hartannica, With Corrections, &e Adee Kippia. 6 vola., folio, haif oaif. . 
Tm. § : wt ov Sanat Hartain. 9 vola., 8vo, London, 1845. 
—La Pace’s Macan S CaLaers BLRATR, Boudiieh. A 80. —Parvorr’s 
wrorme GENRRALE Vaans ; ol Nouvelle ne de 2 

ges uithat Sowroerhe fe Un a 
- gia 1 Yo~ Te ow ith up- 
wards of spirited and oyrovs Woodew! n one 


weap tei TT bier a ster sa tee 
AL AMERICAN WORKS ON THE HORSE. 


D*\ apes Akatouy | Nowk gee r very LOGY OF Pm ORBK, AnD Bf D TORARY or 
lendidly Tnsteoted. Plat @ | do. Coloured 


ete pODERN Be pOneE pes. TOR, Bore " f Sy ri Airectona t tte Treat. 
Pare wre Beary ath Trans" iyi agen "pred ana General fost eats Mec 


er free of postage upon receipt of price. 
©, M. SAXTON © Aateaier te ry Publishers, 
by the ee eS ae Hetr of Redely ft,” 
N° “aa mari caper cemeach os Tacs ye gat 
create fer ‘ropa ry new 
Sea bo SRRRNT A 








Wardh att Barominge 


CHARLOTTE BRONTD. 
’ ! ¥iletve,” @e fy Mrs, Gaskell, author of Mary 


maton on, cafe ye mace 
Ate great ae \s i th ei aber the of" Jane 
ants some FLA Rt 





HAND. BOOKA FOR HOME IMPROVRMANT, AY MATL. 
HOW TO TALK 







a Hooks, 
Sige conta) a 
ay Te, A Now Pooket Manual of Composition and Letter Writing, Paper, ® 


Saws 
r AYR) Bahcey of’ deel mi inet and Gade te te Gerrent Forested 
an 7 eae ae Mooletion ay iberative Assemblies, Paper, i eente; 


ee ubee be ia ene and Hand Root of Legal 








eoniay [= 
enn wh woke oe 61 4 im wantin, And they will be sent to 
aN FOWLER & WRLLA, 8 Broadway, N.Y, 
FROM He MA eg = Ny Ta, De of Tab Tra 
M” ped i) 
poyle enters Smo, = 
e 
fe ‘i Ba Weotinaee alyle rire ol te steer aoe reader 
qeeeatie Hcg (ive bat) ym hatha tw 
, vl eWay, Tina very =n Son and a belght career, 
ALE TRAITS i Oi blia © n theme f o cloth, 61 4, 
ih Wie AA a att: ta ei ‘ TL ei Makers of Hoih, Mano. 
mere )RRN® ve Mf AND ¢ OF THE HOURR OF HANOVRA, (The Wives of the Four 
ih DAYR 
het eta SPSS ate tat ne 
nERMO THR ey UNITY ono 0 Wien Nel het it Cam. 
ore oy a Er AA ae eet i cored Saye Perwet dans 
A yh ALAND yaths IN Weoona Katition ae Dendy Mina AND Panan. 
wre we wi wlsier?. Wy Arthur Stanley, Canon of Canterbury, 
wits Sian Mam grea Sate nem a 
* 
one 8 a Lag: dy = Coninieuce in er wraseg, , © know of ne o work ens emene At: 
OF nformation earned Comp. 
man uer to Avery forete Sobe ae chy vm = 


J. & REDFIELD, 34 Beckman Street, 


UAL IND 
ren Sete NT IN FLRST-OLARS BUORAYINGS, 

wet 4 lee, on o © aps yvecsusee or ? [eons See 
ae. Aur 





ed 





@ groat variety of iat tha pri uae at Ls unties 
Willits. stk tc WILLIAMS & ©0., 888 Be a 





Cc SERD POTATOR Hyun 
CERI te iran Mace a ov a aaglia x CO 


N.Y. 


PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF 
W vcore WALLe oy eta ora's ale, Lowa Locks, THR x fateaishe rite 
rir ian ent American fe thal were a eavwardet Metals faa W. 





Hed 1) be superior to any ever offered to the a and the sub- 
me! Ft rod uc Halanee eae Hates reser 
i itrought —~ sere of th falling Y ve thelr 


aan * Feast ea wed to wake and soll Her 
WN. Aan 


Yet hs oO. Few Binck or rest. 
fea Pahl tor tor the eeourt ale, deat eS 
a4 from (wenty Meet AY Pie == ot . 


are Ret ieee Seats ae aS 
w* ton tenn! = cat ian 
a Tho hot ayer iweb but yh the tooth whi 


heir 
will ue : hel ine nage deat 
BR & OO., New York. Sold by oll druggist, 


Ss KLPHO'S A eaten Fie Bec Elastic Joints.—Made 
toa Tas egibe tiahtmwte it of ns iat hs Are a ae Sa sae a are him 


aa the best 
“tarno ARTIFICIAL HAN L HAXD.—A pew and useful eupetitate for a 
; Jost hand, so ar- 
omy. pt spt renee ai Goan sud shat ihe gers. eeeded “ = 


ELUUC's 
D (C's, BLIXIR OF CALISAYA 


debiliuated by whom Se Pt ad of 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL Hike OFr GAR 


way, aod 30 Fourth Avenne. 





ale OF 4 
et curse of a lisagreeabie 


an alabaster yy vermis do not 
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CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY SOLICITS bs | ASTenriow OF tts yarenpe 
© & recent consignment eS Ly he haa received from 


and oiae te 
one of the old moat reap: we AL via are noted for pro- 
queing some Of the fuest rowthe it the Ch (rampage gue Districts ey conalat of Cabinet, 
ae and fh. nguiahed for thelr genuine vinous qualities, are free fre 
lity, ahd do not eley on alates tn True and Judges 
them uarivalled by any other brands imported 


—— BAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

reet from the Brewe weer Burton-on-Trent 
Nee ww pec Iba eaernonte LLY SOLICTTS ORDERS FO Riv ABOVE one. 
brated ALE in any quantity that may be required, with the f guaranioe as to its 


sound quality and good condition, and at went 
ih Univereatt ooneeded that this ute ts woot in excellence by any other imported 
THO ean Nee Work 





pronounce 





into the United MAS Me’ aU Agent 
vor Street, 
On draught at Dal. MONTOO’S, William 8 " cor. of Beaver, as Chambers, oc 
BUTHERLAND'S, 18 Pine Street, 


BkERY" S, 1 Pine Aireet, 


pment 
wR URDEASIONED 8 SOLE _AGENTIN THE UN ATES FO 
the Cham) 


ane Reese! PRA a Fl 





= ves 8ALR OF 
Announce 


to the wane & the pu ier generally the Al. 
exolusively, for the sale of this Wine 
A BINI ote ©0, | u. BLA 1ODaOOD: RININOER 8 Pa witt, inl BCRRFALTAR ae 
& yh Kat Ww. ve 
HEN. D PELTER: Ja Ww. URERY, PAR hk AiriLFORD Ik 3 Ica MORTAUNE 
After caretu brands of 


| comparisons with - -Y favourite 
selected a Wine t@ be known as 
THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 
which will be found tn all ota to equal, if not y other 
the market. From the fong eu onan and tages beds g LA Rowan, Peas & 
thetr desire to furnish a Wine ahall mon wr with the approbation of consumers, 
sumed that a (rial will fully establish all he claima for the «: 
meouds the game to his and (riends. 
REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Suceessor to 
BUNKER & * 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCER 
HAS REMOTED To 
0 JOMIN &TRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO 
NO. 139 CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLKOR PLAGE, 
Opporite the Hiataon River Railroad Station And at 
YONKERS, 
Derectly opposite the Rodiroat 

AVE_CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AXP OFFER_FOR SALE EVERY PRESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Od all the most rowed 
brands of CPAAPAERe, Including ‘bois own MAX SUTAINE, All the relies at Claret 
et Pinca Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coie. 


and Hoe! 
iC the di of les, Sneees, be, Catanpe, Mustard, Swen oil. Sardines, &e. 
eral Asn tnent of 


brand now frp male 
Pita, and 
ora, he feela per- 
xcellenee of hia wine, and recom. 
©, MELETTA, 3 Beaver street. 








uding their Celebrated Busumeton Hams, Weet- 
GOBHEN BUTTER ropeived fresh every mornin from the most approved Dairies, All of 
whieh they dativer free of sharge to all ‘of both of the 0 above p: and all the neigh 
bouring country adjacent 





MURRAY & LANMAN'S WATER. 
Perfume and Peerless Coametie. 
oan ty tyrRontenion or THis | PARs AND is ant qoonivsnovs F a> 
& new ers in the history of ort 


NCE 
the sotiet A this count y for the 
meres’, it had been att faveurt of that 


a8 well as in all the South A 


merican Seri very Ki 
val onirast, and it ta now advertised as an arti ure ny Compliance with a y 





tie of th Inte 








we S — ass of ve Sey Bie amen 
© most not P 
sential olla or any Tey preparactin ia or roe from si 
of the rares target fragrense rance, gathered in the corel Sereens Florida. The aroma of the living 
bloom of that Floral Fairy Land, | p: Tee's t in the 
odour of which ts werful and last @ Farin Colegn 
pyacta pon hh oe a “a a a a Ly tn delletous Soon for i or iat 
“ « ” 
fe Kit ane entire — » Salat’ iy's volume of 


UNDRED NEWLY 4! sovguars, 
a OHAPS, Lee ye] 


muaarnnt SAS Rei a ER aah ee teats 


joned by that 
Von | ong Sine aos eon ae me, Ab cane semarenete the favo ur of ihe 
sie rm a ca - 
jooming pirvemnes ‘ th ng the frenees ofa Souk, “* 
\paeet 


hm pw od NN to sae temp pene guapeener meee 

ath hy A nasty anise re rma i rng of ys] 
acmerermenrmnn.. cnt aah, 
waar w ia the market, ask for “ MURRAY & LANMAN'S 
_e eonle per 


RERITS are 
vag ake 1. ag r e UAgNAY 4 00, 


ior Mt, New York, 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
TT" ILLINOTS Cente AL RATLROAD COMPANY [8 NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
nn, eres of ice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, oa 
ita, and it i Raves of Tmeres at 

ranted by the Government to ald in the construction of this Road, aad 
are among the vaben and most fertile in the world, They extend from North Rast and North 

La inrough the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and inclule Work variety of 

ose parallels of latitade. ~ wither portion 
Bs 


ad LO yey 
ciety pe Pall roves, and in the middie and a Bao 
cs aeraaing wi with y peauial prairies ando alive alt —The ctimate ts mor hele, 
white 








tha even tn Gas oy other of the country—the aif te pure tad braoing, . 
and ings of exoelient water abound « ely mined, 
a“ = desirable fuel, being furnished at many point al 82 lo 84 per 

= wood pean °Y, rate per cord —— Adi ace rs <uahty ales 

abounds, poured for lidde more than the egpense transpertoa, 

po le A ‘of these lands. piven are a black rich mould from. two to five feet dee ry ‘aay 

rolling,—thelr contiguity to thie Road, by which every mat is foreianed ‘or Wa 

iransportau: to nel markets North, South, wee 

whieh they ean be eultiva Vaied, render them (he mow valuable lnvestment ane b~ te and; 

and present the most favourable opportunity, for persone of tndustrions habits and amail 


sneaks, to acquire a comfortable |: pendence ina ears, Chicago is now the 

fede fan bo tran the world—and the facility and coenanly with whieh the ya e hss 

can be Srassperies to that © them much more pi he, ah 

than thoae VeraAment Fates, —as 'he adtitional oosd « Waitara iga —- 

‘Sebuen w eh must be borne by the protacen, ln the redaoed price he 

bla grain, ~The Title is Perfeet—and whea 

are executed iy ths restess Sopemics by the State, ro i. whom bette is veated, to the 
ye he absolute tities in Fee Simple, free and clear of every ia 


HE PRICES A! Ae F PRON 96 10 990 | TarEREet ONLYS run oars, ty were 2 
wen wi be Coppel em 5 credit priee for Those who 


> 2, 3, 4, Sand 6 years afior = and are ree aa py to ingyere ¢ ae 

we. a0 Aa lo have, one one half the land under cultivation, at the ead of Y 

I Sure urveyors will accompany those who wish to mine these Landa, free 
and aid them tn ing selections, The ta remaining uw are as rich as those 
wh ve been dis of .—Seotional Mape “ti be sent to any one who will enclose afiy 
cents ta Semps, and Hooks or . Conta Numerous instances of sucess: 
ful farming by renee table and well ™*, farmers living in the hbourkood of 
the Railroad Lands, ¢ yongnont the Btare—aleo the cost of Fracing » Rrige of taille, uganee 4 
at M4 2 fer, in Ba ia bh " ap carly atvew dix - 

either p or ar ter, in Eng! renoh, 
Jou Pied Be Usaunissioner of the Tie ( a Coniral R Le NO 
Offer ta Titnois Con. Rat 





BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 
His 18 ernone LANGUAGE, YET BOOGLE’S ay HAIR DYR, ( 
impro’ aa proven lo be ao, by the judges at the late Mec! o's Fair, “lt te Bam 7} ‘how 
(among whom wae Dr. Hayes, the eminent chemis! and State easayer) who awarded 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 


over the choicest on exhibition from all parts of the U 
fy ey ats are poureans pacehind bat Goes tee bie a ee 
—H ¢ brown to a deep mw as to Mana 
Ned by WM ra a ton street, 


Feared: so tnd arp York of A. B 4D. Druseiats ee beets ted feet 
vet bs eee: Wrenn Balttaires of oY Mice Gaeg.d Sos Feng 

1 & Co, ; in New Orleans, of John Wowk & vs a Lh ea be 
ion; Mereion & a a Pie rca be 


Oo,, Montreal ; ’ Bowles, Guedes; Lyman Parte. E: 
street, and 57 and ry Crown sireet, 
Elia SNe" Finan raion neat Musinom iene Court Now 


the world. 
joa, @6., ote., prompily atten 





aur 
Orleans, Jefferson, St. 


ae PURVIA. HENRY DUOUE. 
WW Mivratnays Nestor eraltgerarer- Weating, Visine end Dasions Cay 


Te ee nen ee See 








» 9,000,000, 
AS queue AN AN AGG at THe ‘BANK or COMMEROR en rok 
H* inderakes from this dere ah vas 





to Division of Profits among Insurers peers of Rents, Permanent and da a 
Insurances, are among the chief advantages offered by this Company. « 


NEW YORK a or pimmerons, ae 
dames (. Garner, Beq. Schuyler Livingston, Esq. Teanc Townsend, Req 


George Barclay, Thomas Garner, Req Routh, 
EES Eee  Piyerk 
Counsel, 


alam Dd. ayy ‘Re RICHARD narynnina 
No. 5 Bank of Commerce Buildings, 9 AIDA, a ge New York 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIRF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
C 





$1,000,000, 
BSURANCES GRANTED pe | Tan ORDINARY PLAN FOR THR WHOLE OF e 4:3 
thout apecttied 











with or wi art cl or at 
€ . Amaurance, one at the B Som tere he first sev remaining at Intereet 60 0 
Assurances ves. vorahip. 
"Prop ala ppd t o Assurance enteral sah to ° 
rat Tromatm, roel Fecetvahie a anavally, ob a i or q 
A oahibita of of the © Aceuma 
iain Seance ‘wnd bears e full rapord oat aa and 
aaeeree Hari he may he itp heceaaliated to discontinue “yey of Premiuma, 
wohange om re of amaller er Amounte UW ered riher charges. 
Toeral regulations of residence and travel. eee 
SPROIMEN RATES FOR THE ARSURANCE OF 8). 
rom LiFe. ALF ORE BN DOWMENT ARSURANOR 
. Half Premiun Wace Brom At death | AL@ or death 
Wid Prom, | Wu's Prem. | HE Porn | rome ar tie | “Wace | ASP ore 
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NVINCIELS ESICHEN SANGR 





Invented and Patented in by Jordan L. Mott, 

Derre Tue gre fan PRA p gince, ‘rey WERE Hoe 2 Ry. HAYR 
heoome av with the p » Ong wae ' 
aioe have Inereated to 1,000 ranges por ee, on 

phitosey H pring met al loweat 
ae @ sae Mi ie Mou. alor Mireet, N. ¥ 








——F 
LY COOKING “ie are WATER 


ATENT Poe i 
eae me few Vl wien, | as rat aa seg eg, | 8 


ting Owen, 
Crna; Ooppe tind Rhoes Trou i me wrall ues, 
i ™ 
i Ager awh fe eeaeTs the Works | Patonte granted Rept ah, IMM, and 
on gk Sins jor, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hovels, 
Ry ' Gien Colleges, Ao, | alee, Villages and Cities, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Bubseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNE esr ner Fier gre DOLLARS PER TRAR. 


Whlimer'’s a tv a eye yy, Sy Ginaeaine and 


N. W. Bubsoriptions received for all Foreign Pubtioations. 





“ Pat 7 ar. Ragaon W 


prs naar bagestomaftite” yeas ute 








at Detroit, Miohigan, 1, wind at Bt Jolin’ 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
MMERCI 
anit ce AL COMPaANy, 
PSTARLISHED 1890, 
ITAL (WITH ACOUMULATION® (40.00. NO EXTRA ARGUE POR CRORE 
Orin ae Matte Malt (Prague wag ren on lowe, eases: paid, @ali 
Wall Street, 
GRO, M. ENEVITT, ACTER. 
SDCURITY COMPANY, 


ur of New York, 
OFFICK, 1 PINE ATRART, CORRAT WRATRAN BUILDINUAY 
CASH CAPITAL, $900,000, 
Gamoeng ts Inaures marge Preverty of all Mada 9 Leone and Damage by fre, on ae favour 





AND FISHING T 

FIRST PREMIUM for the phere A jen at the World's 

a ee om nan large and well aanerves sok of Rote, ARTIFICIAL 

OUT FLIRA, &o , of every variety, incest cup on the moat libe- 

dealing tn the above Articles, will find it to ele Interest to call and examine his 
making thelr p 


i 
~ THOMAS HL BATR, 8 Maiden Lane, Now Tork. 


wat SOUnA Bi ..y' 








N R=Pargnive of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, ack ab d Fish 
ermen to be the boat baat for fer Svoliing ever over tneented of 

1. " CONKO’ » Fulton tient N , Manutac Sert 
dg; ‘210.20 0! ¥ 0% r M. re, Tes very ns = oul it 

dealer, The Gold, nina phy ‘faa 
oy c.'C. for the beat articles t- Ahord 
trade supplied at moderate Rrowe riees and on ier terma. “= Seines, and all Kinds of 
Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Cod Hooks, of all Kinds, 
OuaenriAn J PATENT STARCH, 


Viectorta’s Laundry. 
mM, -. cae are eo informed that this Stance te 

RXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 

04 Ulor Majors 2 Loundrens an el py hahe has tried Wheaten, Rice, and ether Pow. 
equal to the Glenfield, which te 
~ on coun aon Sue Kren Use, 

Bold by all reapectable Grocers and Draggista throughout the Union. 

ROBERT HOBIE, § Pine Sireet, New York, Sole Agent for the Cuited States. 





IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, BEEBE & CO,, No. 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
N ADDITION 10 THEIR ATRRADY aryennve rama S5F CONSTANTLY 
ing articles from new designs, coming seasoa offer 
Neat on easorunell than I heretofore ‘it Woods in their line. 
‘OUNTAINS, 
VAs 
ATUARY, 
LIONS, DOGS, _ 
ts SUMMER HOUSES, &e 
, with or without pedestals, way | a one 
oe of whieh la so good, and the anders so natural, that on a lawn, 


hae liy life 
gure hae Tie BRR & OO, No S08 Broadway, New York. 


JANES BERNE & 
Pa ee ee 


‘and 230 250 Fourth Avenue. 
DCREAM.-—A 
superior to any French article & 
Ke ’ hair, tt has me noouanhs giving it ateigh, « 
eurl in the ralmanner, It fener 
freah wd. only 


DERR— Reavtitul imens reelini 
STANDING, hI. = 
@ r among shrub 











Sand Yor Mt pines “Ferree 








joo go a 
of being conta. None Sway giving ie ae ws sere. 
Wipes ©O., proprietors hs“ Ranmos! o-theedne Peswsen.” ber cnle Wy al Greg: 
LEA inherent (opcore sod 8 eens atta 
“THE LODI UPA 
oe ‘ed Courtland! Street, nee York ad 


wat iiona tn 
1 erence,” wart eh 
me tt a +t on, 
ve habs Hiri, veal ue, ie Wot % 
wil, Willoes, ae 0 toe ‘ Oorlios, 
a. . at Valentine, 
Re Merritt, ohn RB. Wills. iene b Qpartee my 
joury Harrow Amlih Lawrence, ward san well, Wm boas 
Georke BW. Grinnell, John Allon, w Mivohell, David | N elie 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALA, Secretary, JOBEPH WALK BR, President 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANY'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT TRON SORRW STRAM SITTPS 





Orry oF Cape. &. olteh | Orry oF MaNcHEaTER, 2100 lana, Capt. Petrie, 
Orry oF poy tons, Dapt wiz RANGAamod .. 6 ...000 UST 4 tons, Caps. Jodrey 
The undernoted or other vessels are itended to sail as follows 
Kang oho April 82) City of Washington, from New York, Apetl 39 

ur New . on Ut m ew Yo . 
Sa Heater v ites. Ss 
Ony « ington, or p ter, ia 
Cy of Balumore. «dbp My ® with af Washing, id fo pe 
And each alternate Wednesday, And each alleruate lf. 
RATES + © Fn PASSAGE. —From Faitadelphie and New York, #0, tre 
sige Hn ee, af Guineas, gad 00 < nen to the ke 
vi wrivi Ao 
cy iD chase PARSRN vokke—A ted number of Big Fg 
Fa AR) required: From ie 
reir 


ses pR NS a TRIES 





All goods sent to the A, ae teres 
CL ALE, Agent, Kot Waluut tree, 
acne a en tive on Wags Asa" 
Liverpool 
FOR, HAVANA AUD MOR Gorr7i08, (02,2: MMLTEW ONE 
on the Tub, and ‘each 


oe & PATRIOE Agents, G. Wall crest. 
TAPSCOTT'S LINE OF eae gpowseeyes 






















Rock Lient, (new) A Snamnece, (new). 
ALBION, (new) Arba 0% Srv or Bava 
Darver, (new) —_ oe Baooe mtg | (™ 
Nowxtwamrton, (n) 
Wiss Tarscore, Hoveuvos. Rirranannocx 
Tate, (~) CONTINENT. Cusnims Boex. 
(new) Sone onest Kixe. 
(a) bd AMPSAIRE. puakp Mouse. 
(n) ‘bet Pout. LANCE 
ACER. 
‘ Apatatic 





The “ X" Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON, (new) Nowrac 
omen dese. cee, (new) 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Hes paick Hupson. 
Manoa AmEawa . 


wet Rv ans. 





DR ON ere. Lm SCOTLAND, WALES, PRANCE AND GER- 
MANY. eo Ce ae 
wy ts jew York. 
we. wor 8 00. St. George’s Butidings, Liverpool. 
wu. reume.} W. YOUNG & CO, 
& J. AMERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEBKMAN 8ST. 











